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100 secretary ‘delighted’ at police raid 


Last Monday the office of the Committee 
of 100 and the homes of five Committee sup- 
porters were searched by the police, At the 
flat of Peter Moule, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, tke police interrupted a meeting. At 
another address hundreds of copies of a 
pamphlet on biological war published two 
months ago were confiscated. At the Good- 
win Street office they pretended, both to 
people who telephoned and called, to be 
Committee of 100 supporters. “ We are 
busy having a meeting,” they told Adam 
Roberts of Peace News. On being ques- 
tioned they admitted that they were police 
after all, but Adam Roberts felt their beha- 
viour suspicious enough to warrant a call to 
999. Within minutes a police van was 
round to investigate. Uniformed police in- 
vestigated plain clothes police, then came 


out and said that “everything’s quite all } 


right.” 

Committee of 100 officials were unclear 
what the police were after. The general 
opinion was that they were most anxious 
to collect information about Porton, where 
the government conducts research into germ 
warfare, and about the campaign in the 
forces. The Committee of 100’s “ Forces 
Campaign” has among its 21 aims counter- 


ing of military recruitment advertisements, | 


promoting of discussion in barracks and at 
bases, and making personal contact with 
members of the forces, 
Michael Harwood, Secretary of the London 
Committee of 100, told Peace News on 
Tuesday : 
“We're delighted that the government is 
recognising the seriousness of our chal- 
{enge to its war preparations. 


Undeterred! 


We 


deterring us, this has stimulated our 
activity. In a civil disobedience cam- 
paign one expects to be searched, and we 
are not particularly concerned about it. 
We organise our demonstrations openly, 
and don’t resort to secrecy or lying as the 
government does.” 


Far from Actions planned by the Committee this 


weekend include a demonstration at the 
Microbiological Research Establishment at 
Porton, and another at Birch Grove, Sussex, 
where the Prime Minister is to be visited by 
President Kennedy. An emergency sup- 
porters’ meeting wil! be held this evening 
(Friday) at 7.30 p.m. at the Mahatma 
Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy Square, W.1. 


price 6d 
(US 10 cents) 


Police take documents out of a house 
in Westbourne Terrace, London, where 
several Committee of 100 members 
live. The envelopes are marked “ On 
Her Majesty’s Service.” (Photo: John 
Hopkins.) 


Will Fancy 


Presidential elections have recently 
been held in Peru, but it is still not 
clear whether the military junta, which 
has ruled Peru since July, 1962, will 
allow parliamentary democracy in the 
country. Meanwhile millions of pea- 
sants and miners who have no vote 
still live in great poverty. Will Fancy 
here describes how they have acted 
directly to solye their problems and 
how their experiments in local self- 
government are threatened by a com- 
bination of capitalists, police and the 
military. He calls attention particu- 
larly to the fate of Hugo Blanco, a 
leader of the peasants, who is reported 
to have been put in a concentration 
camp by the government and whose 
life may be in danger - if indeed he is 
not already dead. 


The press is still wondering whether the 
military junta which has ruled Peru since 
July, 1962, will allow Fernando Belaunde 
Terry, winner of this month’s presidential 
election, to take office. Last year Victor 
Raul Haya de lia Torre, leader of the 
Aprista movement, beat Balaunde Terry, but 
the military refused to accept this ex-revo- 
lutionary, deposed the retiring conservative 


SAVE HUGO 


President and established themselves in 


power. 


In the new elections Belaunde Terry gained 
votes through the withdrawal of a number 
of lesser candidates and by a coalition of 
his Popular Action Party with the Christian 
Democrats. Simultaneously he received the 
endorsement of the Communist Party and 
won votes from General Odria, who ruled 
as a military dictator from 1950-56 and now 
leads his own “ Odriista” party on the far 
Right. Odria came third in both 1962 and 
1963. 


Although polling is reported to have been 
heavy and reasonably honest (voting is 
compulsory) the electorate numbers only 
just over 2 million out of a population of 
nearly 1! million. Millions of landless 
peasants in the Andean provinces and of 
the miners in the lead, tin, copper and zinc 
mines are effectively disfranchised by the 
literacy requirement. They have had to 
present their demands through other 
channels. 

In the valleys of the Peruvian Andes the 
best land is usually held by the descendants 
of the original Spanish conquerors, often 
absentee landlords or by big companies. 
A million of the predominantly Indian 
agricultural population work on_ these 
estates, but large tracts of the estates are 
not cultivated. Round the estates, on the 


BLANCO 


less inviting land, are the villages of the 
majority of the peasant population. These 
are the “ communeros,” who in some cases 
hold their land or even their herds in 
common among the whole commune and 
who have their own form of internal self- 
government, with each member taking it 
in turn to hold the various offices in the 
commune. 


But the pressure of the population on the 
inferior soil is too great for the communeros 
to relax and enjoy experiments in local 
government. They have to seck work in 
the towns, in the mines, in the capitalist 
plantations and farms; young people from 
{2 to 16 are sold by their parents to work 
on the coffee plantations to the East, work- 
ing merely for their keep. And always the 
communeros who remain in the villages can 
see the unused land in the richer parts of 
the valleys which they must not use and 
which the big farmers do not use. 


The natural result in recent years has been 
the seizure and cultivation of some of this 
land by the communeros. Some capitalists 
have fled, but others have called in the 
police and military to eject the squatters, 
burn their cabins, and if necessary to create 
an example, to carry fire and death into the 
villages. 

The communeros in this struggle have 
found their own leaders, chief of whom is 


Andres Gonzalez, 35 and an outlaw since 
he was 16. Recently he was reported to be 
holding two sizeable territories in Southern 
Peru near Cuzco and Cerrode Pasco, be- 
tween which his emissaries were able to 


travel with impunity. Within the liberated 


zones Gonzalez’ followers had established a 
school, a co-operative, built a road, and set 
up an electricity generating plant. 


The men and women who are struggling for 
national liberation and advance within their 
Latin American countries are even less well 
known now than was Castro before he 
came to power. Among the better known 
of the Peruvians is the young Hugo Blanco, 
of Cuzco, formerly an agricultural student 
in Buenos Ayres who returned to join the 
communeros in the mountains. 


From recent reports which have trickled out 
it appears that Blanco has been captured by 
government forces and is now probably in 
one of the political concentration camps 
maintained by the government for its poli- 
tical opponents in the Amazonian jungle. It 
is not known whether he is still alive, and 
if he is alive, whether he will not be exe- 
cuted, with or without the formality of a 
trial before the Junta hands over power to 
Belaunde Terry - if indeed it intends to 
hand over. The address of the Peruvian 
Embassy is 52 Sloane Street, S.W.1. 


\ 
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Peanuts Club 


213 Bishopsgate (100 yds, Liverpool St.) 
THIS SAT. “ THE HAVERIM ” 
ISRAELI SINGERS 

THiS SUN. “ THE PEDESTRIANS,” 
LEFT OF SIDEWAYS CABARET 


7.30 to 11 p.m. 2s 6d. Licensed bar, snacks, 
friendly (candielit) atmosphere. 


Publication 
July 17 
Reserve it NOW! 


BRONTE, HAWORTH, 
18s or 3 dollars 


OXFAM 


ASSISTANT PUBLICITY OFFICER 


Could any job be more fascinating or worth- 
while than working as a senior member of 
Oxfam's publicity team? Brilliant creative 
ideas, tremendous enthusiasm and darned 
hard work are expected. Considerable ex- 
perience in advertising or P.R. is essential; a 
degree an asset. The post is at Oxford. Age 
range 25-35. Apply in writing to the Publicity 
Officer, Oxfam, 274 Banbury Road, Oxford. 


Anglican Pacifist 
Fellowship 


Summer Conference 1963 


Culham College, Abingdon, Berks, from 
Monday July 29 to Saturday August 3. 
Morning sessions: ‘ Power and Politics,” Dr. 
Peter Pulzer. 

Evening sessions: “Peace and International 
Questions.” Damaris Parker-Rhodes, George 
Innes, Rev. C. Gordon Wilson, Rev. S. Hinkes. 
Conference fee: £6 Ss. Particulars from The 
Administrative Secretary (PN), APF, 29 Great 
James St, London, W.C.1. 

—— 


winter/spring number now on sale 


our generation against 
nuclear war 

contributors include Robert Jungk, 
Jawaharlal! Nehru, A. J. Muste 


5s (postage 4d). 20s a year; students 15s, 


Housmans, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
OGANW, 911 St. James St. W., Montreal 3. 


TRIBUTE TO 
LAMBRAKIS 


Greek Apostle of Peace 

Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., W.C.1 
Thursday, July 4, 7.30 p.m. 

British reps. at funeral speak: 
Malcolm Macmillan, MP Hugh Brock 
C. Farley (rep. Earl Russell) 

D. Boulton (rep. Canon Collins) 
Betty Ambatielos 

Chairman: Marcus Lipton, MP 


Greek songs, dances. Adm. free 
Free Greek political prisoners before 
royal visit! 


Org. Brit. Continuing C’ttee, Internat. Greek 
Amnesty 


Classified 


Termas : eash wilh order, 6d. per word, min. 4s (Box 
Nos. Is, extra). Please de not send stamps in pay- 


ment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 


Tepliss : Peace News, 5 Caledonian Read, London, 
N. Please send advertisements by first post 
Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Coming events 


Coach for Porton, Victoria Station 7.45 a.m. 12s 6d 
return. FRE 2183. 


Esperanto March, Sunday July 7, Assemble 3 p.m. 
outside 153 Drummond Street for march to Speakers' 
Corner, All welcome. 


European Summer Schoo! on World Socialism, 
September 7-13, Hythe, Kent. Deutscher, Miliband, 
Mandel, etc. Week £6, weekend £2 Ss. Deposit £1, 
celaua: Arthur, 41 Bramcote Drive, Beeston, Notting- 
am. 


Meeting Room for Committees and small functions, 
Jow charges. Apply, the Warden, Peace News, 
Caledonian Rd, London N.1. 


Operation Porton against Germ Warfare, Saturday, 
June 29, Details and transport arrangements: Lon- 
don Committee of 100, 13 Goodwin St, N.4. 
ARChway 1239. 


Porton, Coach leaves Waterloo Rd, Epsom, at 8.30 
a.m. Contact Roy Smith, 8a Links Road, Epsom. 
Phone Epsom 2711. 


President Kennedy's visit, Gatwick vigil 1 p.m. - 3 
p.m. Saturday, June 29. Then on to main demon- 
stration at Birch Grove. (see Diary). Banners: ‘* Wel- 
come - but No Polaris."' Please inform Crawley 


D l 
As this is a free service we reserve the right to 


select from notices sent in. To make the service as 
complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, strecs), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified ar dis- 
played advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 
advertised meoting: Sale or Return, From: Circu- 
Jation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


27 June, Thursday 


London, E.11; 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone (nr. Green Man). Harry Mister: 
“Peace News: The Challenge of Independence. 
PPU. 


London, N.W.1: 7 p.m. Friends Hse., Euston Rd. 
Open Mtg. Kenneth Boulding: ‘Is Peace Research- 
able?’’ SoF. 


28 June-7 July, Fri-Sun 


Vancouver to Berlin Peace Walkers’ Route: 28-29 
Halifax, 29-30 Bradford, 30-2 Leeds, 2-3 Harrogate, 
3-4 Ripon, 4-5 Northallerton, 5-7 Darlington. 


28 June, Friday 


Bristol: 7 p.m. 286 Canford Lane, Westbury-on- 
Trym. Fred Moorhouse, prospective Labour candi- 
date, Bath, speaking. PPU. 


Wolverhampton: 7 p.m. Civic Hall. Silent vigil 
preceding Macmillan mtg. CND. 


29 June, Saturday 


Gatwick Airport: 1-3 p.m. Vigil. (US Pres. arrives.) 
Phone Crawley 21641. YCND. 


Guildford: 4.30 p.m. Cathedral, silent vigil for 

ace, preceded by 4-pronged pilgrimage. Assemble 
sO p.m. Shalford Green (A281), Stoke Park, 
London Road (A3), Hog's Back Lay-by (A3D), Lid- 
dington Hall. Aldershot Rd, (A323). Christian CND. 


Kilmarnock: Assemble 2 p.m. Rowallan Creamery, 
Glasgow Rd., for “gulps against the arms 


race. All welcome. Y 

London, N.W.3: 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., 
Heath St., Hampstead. Book Sale. CND. 

London, N.W.7: 7.30 o.m. Flower Lane. Folk-song 
party. Adm. Is 6d YCND 


Pontefract: 3 p.m. Friends' Mtg. Hse. 

Area mtg. PPU. 

Porton, or. Salisbury: 12 noon, Greencroft, London 

Rd., Salisbury mtg. cn town march. 1.30 p.m. 

transport to Figsbury Ring. 2 p.m, enter restricted 

area. 6 p.m. assembly Allington. C’ttee of 100, 
Coaches to Porton 

Epsom, 8.30 a.m. (EPSom 2711). 

Victoria Station, 7.45 a.m, (FRE 2183). 

Belsize Park Tube, 8 a.m. (HAM 7797). 

(See adverts far mare details.) 


Yorks. 


PORTON! 


PORTON! 


PORTON! 


Hampstead Group, Committee of 100 


Saturday, 29 June. Coach to London Committee of 100 
demonstration at Porton Germ Warfare Establishment, near Salisbury 
Please phone HAM 7797 (day and evening). Fare: approx 15s 


Saturday, 22 June. Leafleting for Porton demonstration, wearing gasmasks 


Hampstead, Belsize Park, Swiss Cottage and Finchley Road 
Phone SWI 2607, SWI 3878, VIC 4576 (day) 


IF YOU LIVE IN N.W. WE NEED YOUR HELP 


YCND if you can participate. Tel: Crawley 21641. 


Personal 


British Vegetarian Youth Movement. Organisation 
for people, 12-35, Sacials, holidays, monthly maga- 
zine, Enquiries welcomed, Secretary, BVYM, c/o 
London Vegetarian Society, 53 Marloes Rd, London, 
W.8. 


Capital available, to develop business, patents, ideas. 
Mase be open to the fullest investigation, Box No. 
185. 


Correspond with, exchange visits with like-minded 
people throughout the world by joining the 1TC. 
Send for free details to ITC/5 Grindley Ave, Chorl- 
ton, Manchester 21. 


Family Planning. Write for booklet, discount price 
list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black Lion 
Street, Brighton. 


Genuine introductions, friendship or marriage, all 
ages. V.C.C., 34 Honeywell, London, S.W.11. 


Help them to help Peace News. We receive many 
requests for Peace News from struggling peace 
workers and organisations overseas, Can you help? 
34s pays for a year's supply. Subscription Dept., 
P.N., 5 Caledonian Rd, N.1. 


Melita, Happy Birthday. John, address please, urgent. 
the]. 


Peace News office urgently needs voluntary helpers 
during summer months. 9.30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Mon, - 
Fri 5 Caledonian Rd, Kings Cross, N.1. 


The Welfare Group of the Committee of 100 would 
like all people holdinng the collection sheets to 
return them before June 30. Please send the money 
and sheets to 1 Wessex Court, Wessex Way, Lon- 
don, N.W.1}. This is an urgent appeal as we have 
a £300 overdraft which must be met before the 
end of the month. 


War Resisters International welcomes gifts of foreign 
stamps, 88 Park Ave, Enfield, Middx. 


7] = we Fetes 


Southport: 3 p.m. Pier Entrance. Open air mtg. 
CND, 


29-30 June, Sat-Sun 


Birch Grove, Sussex: Vigil during visit of US Pres. 
Assemble I p.m. Sat., reservoir on A275, + ml. from 
A.22, Latecomers go to Birch Grove, down lane 
opp. Red Lion, Chelwood Gate, on A275. Intend- 
ing participants please phone Hailsham 358, 149 or 
Lewes 2524. Coach from Crawley (Crawley 24708). 
Buses along A22 and A275, C'ttee of 100 and CND. 


Frome: Ficld Campaign (opening of Campaign Cara- 
van Workshop in Somerset). Address during July: 
Somerset Workshop, Cannards Grave Farm, Shepton 
Mallett. 


30 June, Sunday 


Ewell, Surrey: 3 p.m. 94 Park Ave., E. Surrey, 
business and social mtg. and tea. PPU. 


London, S.E.1.: 2.30 p.m. Royal Festival Hall, 
Waterloo. Festival of Freedom: ‘‘No Man is an 
Island."' Tickets: Festival Hall, WAT 3191. MCF. 


London, W.1: 3 p.m. Air St. (back of Swan and 
Edgar's) Piccadilly Circus. Assemble for West End 
poster parade. CND. 


July - September 


Holy Loch-Westminster: Anti-Polaris march. qaripers 
urgently wanted. Contact: John French, Sydney 
Roper, 87 Westbourne Ter., W.2. PAD 6565. 


2 July, Tuesday 


Croydon: 8 p.m. Gallery Rm., Friends’ Mtg. Hse. 
alate Ennals: ‘'Civil Liberties and the Police.” 
CND. 


3 July, Wednesday 


London Airport: Poster parade demonstration against 
apartheid, as Oxford-Cambridge Rugby team leaves 
for 8. Africa, Information: Charles Cameron, Christ 
Church, Oxford. 


London, N.W.1: 6 p.m. Rm. 23, 2nd floor, Friends’ 
Hse., Euston Rd. ‘‘The Power that Heals Sick 
Society."" Dr. Michael Ash speaks for the Friends’ 
Fellowship of Healing. 


London. W.1: 7 p.m. It Nth. Audley St. (off 
Oxford St.), Basement flat. 2nd of five Weds. mtgs. 
on background.to Greek situation. Details: C'ttee 
of 100, ARC 1239. 


Southend-on-Sea: 8 p.m. Labour Hall, Boston Ave. 
Peter Moule: ‘‘The Role of the Pacifist." PPU, FoR. 


4 July, Thursday 


London, W.C.1:; 7.30 p.m. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Sq. Meeting on Greek prisoners. Speakers: Malcolm 
Macmillan, MP, Hugh Brock, Chris Farley, David 
Boulton. Int. C'ttee for Greek Amnesty. 


6 July, Saturday 


London, N.W.5: 2 p.m. Aquinas Centre, St. Domi- 
nic's Priory, Southampton Rd. Arch, Roberts: 
““Peace and the Council."" Debate between Walter 
Stein and Hugh Kay: ‘‘Must we give up the deter- 
rent?"’ 7s 6d incl. tea. Intending visitors please 
notify John O'Connor, Sec. Pax, 37 Northiam, 
Woodside Park, London, N.12. 


London, W.C.2: 3 p.m. Trafalgar Sq. Public mtg. 


Bertrand Russell: *‘Save Greece Now’’. 


6-7 July, Sat-Sun 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. (both days). 
New Hse. Lecture Theatre, Pilgrim St. Summer 
School. Tickets 10s from Anna Tapsell, 9 Corbridge 
Ave., Woodlands Park, Wideopen, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 3. CND. 


7 July, Sunday 


London, S.W.1: Assemble 3 p.m, Waterloo Pl. (foot 
Bet Regent St.) for West End poster parade. 


9 July, Tuesday 


London, W.C.2: 7.30 p.m. March from Trafalgar 
Sq. to Buckingham Palace. Greek state visit. Bert- 
rand Russell. Wear black sashes. ‘Save Greece 
Now.”* 


Publications 


Britain’s Socialist Weekly——the ‘‘Socialist Leader,” 
Now only 3d weekly for a sinaller paper. Vigorous, 
forthright and anti-war, From your newsagent or 
Jocal 1.1.P. Branch; or by post from 197 Kings 
Cross Rd., London, W.C.1., 4s 6d for 12 weeks, 
185 for 52 weeks. 


Peace Packets, 2 Comprehensive literature service, 
keeping campaigners up to date with the latest pub- 
lications of many organisations. 20s a year, start 
now. ILlousmans (the PN booksellers) 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1. 


The Bookniks explore new avenues to international 
understanding. Contributions welcome (light or 
serious). For alert world citizens of all ages. Box 
No. 198 


Accommodation vacant 


Furnished ground floor flat, fuel, offered lady ex- 
change litle help, companionship, lady alone upstairs 
flat, Matlock area. Vegetarian appreciated. Box 
No. 195 


Furnished single room to let, Belsize Park, cooking 
facilities, £2 15s p.w. CNDer preferred. FRI 4587 
evenings, weekends, 


Accommodation wanted 


Frofessional woman requires unfurnished flat reason- 
able distance (car) King's College Hospital, S.E.5. 
Box No. 192 


For sale 


Rush matting. Jooks good, wears well, any room. 
To nearest 12” @ ts 9d per sq. ft., or stock sizes, 
4’ x 2! @ 12s 6d; 6’ x 3’ 28s each. In natural or 
green/natural in alternate 12” squares. Also natural 
seagrass mats, tough and modern 36” x 18” 3s 6d; 
48” x 24” 6s 6d; 54” x 27” 8s 6d each. Roll up 
fine cane sun blinds 6’ long x 2’ wide 16s 6d; 3’ 25s: 
4' 35s each with cords, pulleys, etc. Every kind of 
cane and bamboo stocked from Ban the Bomb 
Banner Bamboos downwards. Garden, Decor, Handi- 
crafts. Whines and Edgeler, The Bamboo People, 
Godmanstone, Dorchester, Dorset, 


bs i” ¥ Ser rie ae 


10 July, Wednesday 


London, W.1: 7 p.m. 11 Nth. Audley St. (off 
Oxford St.) basement flat. 3rd of five Weds. mtgs. 
on background to Greek situation. Details; C’ttee 
of 100, ARC 1239. 


11 July, Thursday 


Southend: 8 p.m. Railway Hotel, Clifftown Rd. (by 
Central Stn.). Folk songs, ‘‘Rambling Lez Halcroft™ 
and others. YCND. 


12-15 July, Fri-Mon 


Amersham, Bucks: Woodrow High House. Inter 
national Christian Youth Conference. Speakers in- 
clude: Kenneth Lee, Rev. Peter Dyck, Patrick Arm- 
strong, Dr. Heinz Kloppenburg, Stephen Peet, Jean 
Lasserre, Rev. Philip Eastman, Prof. Hannes de 
Graaf. Fee: £3 7s 6d. Details: Rev. Philip Eastman, 
{FoR, 3 Hendon Ave., London, N.3. 


13 July, Saturday 


London, N.W.1. 7.30 p.m. Unity Theatre, 1 Gold- 
ington Crs. Folk Song Prom. Tickets 5s and 73 6d 
from London C'ttee of 100. 


13-21 July, Sat-Sun 


Plymouth: Nuclear Dis. Week. Enquiries: 2 Car- 
thusian St., E.C.1 (CLE 5146) or Alan Ruttley, 21 
Bedford Park, North Hill, Plymouth. Plymouth 
60484. CND. 


19-21 July, Fri-Sun 


Cambridge: Selwyn College, MAPW Conference on 
“The Pathogenesis of War’’. Bookings by July 5 to 
Mrs. Edwards, ‘‘Downside,"' Park Prewett, Basina- 
stoke, Hants. 


27 July-3 Aug, Sat-Sat 


Borth, Wales: Family Holiday Conference, Pantyfed- 
wen. Evening discussions: ‘‘ Essentials of a Warless 
World,” Jed by Wilfred Wellock, L. P, Ewell-Sutton, 
Tom McAlpine. Details: Gen. Sec. PPU, 6 Ends- 
leigh St., W.C.E. 


SPEECHES 
ARGUMENTS 
DEBATES 
DISCUSSION 


need background knowledge 


PEACE PLEDGE UNION 
broadsheets 


FACTS and FALLACIES 
supply this 
2d each, 2s 6d annually 


titles include 


APARTHEID (1, 2, 3) 

CIVIL DEFENCE 

STATE OF ISRAEL (1, 2) 

HUMAN RIGHTS 

THE COMMON MARKET 

PROBLEM OF BERLIN 

CHRIST AND PACIFISM 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CON- 
SEQUENCES OF DISARMA- 
MENT 


For full fist apply to: 


The Organiser, Peace Pledge Union, 
6 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1 
EUS 5501 
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Four days in 
East Berlin 


The Indian peace marchers E. P. Menon 
and Satish Kumar talking to military per- 
sonnel in East Berlin. One of the guards 
said: “ We too are looking forward to the 
day when we can throw away our arms and 
join all of you to fight for peace.” 


The two Indians, who are campaigning for 
unilateral disarmament and _ non-violent 
action, have marched from New Delhi and 
will be passing through England on their 
way to Washington. E. P. Menon 
teports: 


“During our four days’ stay in East Berlin 
we got ample opportunity to mect and dis- 
cuss the Berlin problem with youths, some 
political leaders, and a few common people. 
We had an interview with the East German 
Forcign Minister. 


“While the press in East Berlin gave a lot 
of publicity to our march and_ views, 
Reuters were evidently forbidden to have 
an interview with us in West Berlin. When 
a friend telephoned the broadcasting office 
to see if they were interested in interview- 
ing us, the reply was: ‘ Will they speak in 
favour of the West?’ This is how freedom 
operates in West Berlin. 


“We sought interviews with various 
officials in West Berlin, but none of them 
had any interest in our work, Peace and 
disarmament, unilateralism and _ direct 
action, have little interest for the authori- 
ties in West Berlin. The people there are 
involved in business, propaganda, and 
militarism.” 


John Adamson 
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Conversation with a squadron ijieader 


Hitching recently from Oxford to London, 
I was given a lift by a man who I took at 
first to be perhaps an engineer or architect. 
Seeing my CND badge, he immediately 
started to discuss the Campaign. Although 
be had (perhaps fortunately) only an out- 
sider’s knowledge of Campaign politics, I 
was most impressed by his grasp of the 
issues involved. It was only after a quarter 
of an hour that he told me he was a squad- 
ron leader in the RAF. As the last RAF 
top brass I had met had been deciding 
whether or not to arrest me, I found this 
rather an incongruous situation, but I was 
pleased at the opportunity to argue the 
unilateralist case with someone so deeply 


Week off 


Qne of the many blessings of the Profumo 
affair was that for one hot week at least we 
were spared traditional evening newspaper 
headlines such as “ Phew, it’s a scorcher,” 
“Shirtsleeve Monday,” “ Air Ministry roof 
smouldering,” and so on. Headlines such 
as “Profumo and Queen - dramatic new 
moves” really made for better read- 
ing. 

This does not mean to say that Fleet 
Street has reformed. It is still dark and 
bent. It still offers us doublethink, such as 
the Daily Mail’s classic description of Por- 
ton as “the War Office’s anti-germ war- 
fare laboratory ” (November 26, 1962). It 
still hasn’t told us that anyone with a 
healthy sex instinct is a security risk. And 
it is still trying to tell us that anyone who 
wants civil liberties in Greece is Com- 
munist-inspired. 

But we mastn’t carp at Fleet Street. We 
would just like to ask you, if you want 
Peace News on the breakfast table as well 
as your daily staple diet, to send us a few 
pounds, shillings, and pence. 


ADAM ROBERTS 


total since February 1 


£1001 


contributions this week £89 13 4 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
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involved in the situation we are trying to 
resolve, 


His readiness to discuss the subject with me 
made me suspect that much of the in- 
tolerance we meet derives not from those 
deeply committed to deterrent strategy but 
from those who cover their basic apathy 
and feeling of impotence by attacking 
unilateralists. In the same way, in the First 
World War jingoism was much more pre- 
valent in Britain than it was in the front 
line. 

The squadron leader felt strongly that 
CND was being inconsistent to concentrate 
all its attention on nuclear weapons, and to 
ignore the problem of war as such, a prob- 
lem of which nuclear weapons are just the 
worst symptom. Dresden was as much part 
of total war as Hiroshima: he argued 
strongly that once the decision to wage 
total war is taken, the complete crushing 
of the enemy is the military objective, and 
that area bombing of civilian objectives 
which, may divert effort from the war 
machine to relief work is as legitimate as 
attacks on military objectives: the decision 
is a tactical not a moral one, 

This view seems to me a valuable corrective 
to the usual liberal reaction to the dis- 
closures about Dresden. To isolate one great 
crime and condemn it is a way of evading 
the fact that a whole policy may be criminal. 
I believe that the “ moderate ” unilateralist 
concentration on nuclear weapons - and 
even more so, on nuclear weapon tests - is 
the equivalent of criticism of the Dresden 
operation in isolation. If we do not condemn 
war as such, we may well be pushed into 
political irrelevance. 

The squadron leader advanced the familiar 
argument that British unilateralism would 
lead to the break-up of NATO, possible 
American withdrawal from Europe, etc. 1 
argued that this would be desirable if a 
majority of the people of Europe could be 
convinced that non-violent resistance was 
a more effective means of defence than a 
military structure so subject to political 
shocks. He was unfamiliar with what waz 
already being done to work towards this 
in Europe, and was very interested in the 
whole concept of non-violent resistance. He 
conceded that it would be very relevant if 
the idea could be spread to Eastern Europe. 
But he thought that non-violence was very 
idealistic, because man was naturally violent, 
and that if the violent sanctions of the state 
were removed, individual violence would 
take over, I complained gloomily that I had 


argued this case with people on the extreme 
left who also believed in violence. 


On the question of RAF men converted to 
unilateralism, I asked whether it would not 
be wiser for the RAF to indicate the moral 
issues to those who joined up soon after 
leaving school. He replied that recruits just 
weren't interested - their reaction would 
be “ Christ, I'll do what I'm told,” and it 
was only later with greater maturity and 
subject to new influences that they developed 
qualms about the job. This is obviously a 
problem, and it is certainly arguable that 
as far as the moral arguments can be pointed 
out when someone first thinks of joining 
the armed forces, this is less the job of the 
forces themselves than of employment 
officers, or of unilateralists who can distri- 
bute leaflets, etc, and present their own 
point of view on this. 

It appeared that people joined the RAF 
for reasons such as travel, the chance of 
early responsibility, and freedom from the 
business rat-race. This seems to present 
us with some opportunities - how about 
“Join CND and demonstrate all over the 
world” or “ You can run a Committee of 
100 demonstration before you’re 20” or 


“Whenever Committee of 100 work starts 
getting you down, you can be sure of a 
chance to recuperate in prison?” 


Seriously, though, it is no use pacifists being 
sanctimonious about people in the armed 
forces. It is our responsibility to provide 
people with an alternative means of struggle 
to replace armed force, and a vision of 
society in which a greater human solidarity 
replaces the companionship of the barrack- 
room and the army truck, Until we have 
done this, we have little right to condemn 
indiscriminately those with whom we do not 
agree. 

This chance to come to terms with the 
opposite point of view has convinced me 
more than ever that non-violence must be 
central to our case. It is no use talking 
sophisticated strategy: if one once yields to 
a government the right to defend one by 
force, no amount of denunciation of indi- 
vidual follies will convince those who believe 
that the government must know best, as 
it has access to more information. We will 
get far more respect from the most improb- 
able quarters if we take an uncompromising 
stand on non-violence than if we combine 
compromise and apparent irresponsibility. 


Chemical - biological warfare 


The Porton demonstration tomorrow should 
help to focus public attention on biological 
war. Although a great deal of peaceful 
research is dene at Porton, war prepara- 
tions also take place there. 


An article on biological and chemical war 
appears on page 8, and an editorial on 
page 4. Below, we print an extract from 
testimony before the US House Appropri- 
ations Committee on the 1964 US Defence 
Department budget. The extract is reprinted 
from I. F. Stone’s Bi-Weekly. 


Mr (Robert L. F.) Sikes (D. Fia.): In the 
present world situation, where there seems 
to be an effort to find a way to win wars 
without resorting to nuclear strikes . . . there 
is a possibility that chemical and biological 
materials will play a much more important 
part than they have played heretofore. That 
would particularly be true if the Russians 
were to demonstrate a very pronounced 
capability in that field. Does that possibility 
concern the Department of the Army? 


Secretary (Cymis R.) VANCE (of the Army): 
Yes, it does concern the Department of the 


Army and to that end sir, we are procuring 
additional munitions during the coming 
years which would increase rather sub- 
stantially our capability to deliver chemical 
and bacteriological materials on target, In 
addition, we are increasing the funds for 
chemical and biological research and 
development so as to press forward in new 
types of weapons which may be able to be 
used in such a situation... . 

Mr SIKEsS: Does intelligence tell us what the 
Russians are really doing in this field ? 
Secretary VANCE: Our intelligence indicates 
that they are devoting considerable atten- 
tion to it. ... 

Mr Sikes: How far are we going in the 
way of warning system and in providing 
a gas mask and similar defensive measures? 
Gen. (Earle G.) WHEELER (US Army Chief 
of Staff): They are in the hands of the 
troops, but we need better types. 

Mr Sixes: I would assume the civilian 
population was almost completely unpro- 
tected in these fields? 

Secretary VaNce: That is right. (pps. 188- 
90). 
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The reign of 


Mr David Ben-Gurion, who had been Prime 
Minister of Israel virtually without a break 
since the establishment of the State fifteen 
years ago, announced his resignation as 
Prime Minister and as a Member of Parlia- 
ment on June 16. This is likely to be the 
end of his official activities in Israeli pub- 
lic affairs. 


The announcement was such a surprise, and 
the explanation given was so mysterious 
(Mr Ben-Gurion only spoke of “ personal 
reasons”), that even in circles very close 
to the Prime Minister guesses as to the real 
reasons vary widely, though all are agreed 
that nothing that has happened recently is 
solely responsible. The fact is that Mr Ben- 
Gurion has lost the moral, and recently also 
the practical, support of the members of his 
own party. 


This began to happen about two years ago 
when he was asked by the late President 
Yitzchak Ben-Zvi to form a new cabinet. 
He failed for a time until he finally won the 
support of his Minister of Finance, Mr 
Levi Eshkol, who has now succeeded him 
as Prime Minister. 


In the following two years the conflicts 
within the ruling party, Mapai (a Zionist, 
social democratic party), increased and there 
are several factions among its leading mem- 
bers. The competition for the succession to 
Ben-Gurion had been going on for a long 
time and had done a lot of internal harm 
to the party. 


There are four Zionist labour parties in 
Israel, in addition to the Communist Party, 
and there has always been a desire to unite 
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these in a single, strong labour front. Now 
it seems as if Mr Ben-Gurion wishes to end 
his political career by uniting the labour 
groups from outside the formal political 
structure, 


Mr Ben-Gurion’s policy had totalitarian 
aspects, a logical result of his nationalist 
ideology. All the injustices done to the 
Arabs in Israel and Ben-Gurion’s “ security 
policy’’ were officially described as 
“necessary to defence,” but the fact that 
they felt it necessary to defend their policies 
in this way, or at all, was a point in Mapai’s 
favour; a contrast to one of their chief 
rivals, the Heruth Party, whose ideology is 
a fascist one and whose aim is to conquer 
“the historical parts of Palestine.” Heruth 
will not take over from Mapai straight 
away, but Ben-Gurion has created an atmo- 
sphere which would suit the extremist 
demagogy of Mr Begin, the Heruth leader. 
In this atmosphere, the little real democ- 
racy left in Israel is in great danger. 

The small opposition groups outside Parlia- 
ment are mostly left-wing but considerably 
divided. These are Arab-Jewish groups 
such as the New Left, Semitic Action, Third 
Force, as well as student organisations, 
which could be a good alternative to the 
chaos of the Zionist parties, but only if they 
could unite and received help from similar 
forces outside Israel. The Zionist parties 
receive enormous financial aid from Jews 
in America and South Africa. 

The events which influenced Mr Ben- 
Gurion’s decision to resign, and the oppo- 
sition’s reaction to them, will play a big 
part in the attempts to form a new cabinet. 
These concem primarily relations with West 
Germany. 

Mr Ben-Gurion and his party spoke of Dr 
Adenauer’s state as a “‘ new Germany ” after 
it began to pay compensation to the Jews 
who suffered under the Nazi regime and 
to the state of Israel. This was done, not 
out of a feeling of repentance on one side 
and of forgiveness on the other - for these 
feelings can only be meaningful in personal, 
not in political relationships - but from 
practical considerations which gave moral 
prestige to West Germany and material aid 
to Israel. The official Israeli policy wanted 
to get the best of all worlds: to maintain 
feelings of hatred and vengeance against 
the Germans (that is, the Nazis) among the 
people: to use the victims of Nazism for 
political ends (including robbing the Arab 


Javid 


peasants of their land); building up a new 
militarism “to avoid a repetition of what 
the Nazis did;” and, in addition to all this, 
to get full support from West Germany. 
This paradoxical policy brought Mr Ben- 
Gurion into conflict several times with 
Heruth, whose leader, Mr Begin, was clever 
enough to speak for all those who did 
want to forgive the Germans for what they 
had done, Thus it is that the Israeli fascist 
party is the first to fight against those who 
want to remove the Nazi stain from 
Germany. 

The recent events concerning the German 
scientists in Egypt and Strauss’s visit to 
Israel illustrate this situation. 

Israel said that Egypt was preparing for 
genocide, but the same language was not 
used in talking of the missiles which Israel 
has been promised from the United States. 
This perhaps was the reason why the Ger- 
man scientists in Egypt were described as 
Nazis and that Herr Strauss was declared 
to be an anti-Nazi on his visit to Israel; 
it was said that he “had helped greatly in 
the defence of Israel.” 


Ben-Gurion 


During the Strauss visit the Israeli authori- 
ties took to totalitarian methods. They 
didn’t invite the representative of the only 
political weekly - Ha’olam Haze - to a press 
conference for Strauss. The editor, Mr Uri 
Avnery, turned up however but the authori- 
ties tried to keep him out by force, Avnery 
was not allowed to ask Strauss any ques- 
tions. None of the journalists present 
defended Avnery and hardly any of the 
local papers mentioned the incident. 
Avnery’s paper is the organ of Semitic 
Action and plays a similar role in Israel 
to the one played by Der Spiegel in 
Germany. Its proudest achievement is that 
Ben-Gurion’s government proposed a special 
law to shut it up. 

As IJ said earlier, all these events will affect 
the forming of the new cabinet. Some- 
times events such as these remind me of 
the words of the prophet: “And from Zion 
shall go forth the Law and the word of 
God from Jerusalem.” Perhaps this may 
mean that one day people in Israel will see 
how dirty politics is and will end this way 
of organising their lives. 


Editorial 


GOING TO PORTON 


Tomorrow, June 29, the Committee of 100 
is going to Porton, the War Office’s Micro- 
biological Research Establishment. The 
demonstration should help to draw attention 
to the government’s preparations for 
biological warfare, and to its readiness, 


stated several times in Parliament, to 
retaliate in kind against a_ biological 
attack, 


The nuclear disarmament movement is often 
criticised for ignoring various non-nuclear 
forms of war. The Committee of 100, by 
holding its Porton demonstration, is doing 
something to meet this criticism, 

The biological warfare issue is surrounded 
by controversy. There are arguments about 
the effectiveness of these weapons, especially 
toxins. There are disagreements about the 
extent of war preparations conducted at 
Porton, There has, too, been a long con- 
troversy about whether biological weapons 
were used by the Americans in the Korean 
War or not. 


Some things are clear, however: one is 
that the United States is spending $108 
million in the fiscal year 1963 in appropria- 
tions to the Chemical Corps; another is 
that the very idea of medical science being 
used for systematic extermination of human 
beings is intolerable; and another is that 
in biological war, as in nuclear war, the 
likelihood is that the military will survive 
and the civilians suffer. As the US Con- 
gressional testimony printed on page 3 
indicates, the military, who seem to be 
better protected than most for nuclear 
war, are also well protected for biological 
war. 

Traditionally in war, a few people suffer 
for the good of the rest of society. Now 
society suffers, for the good of nobody in 
particular except perhaps the military. In 
this context, the traditional military virtues 
seem quite irrelevant. It is hardly cour- 
ageous for soldiers to sit back in poison- 
proof polythene suits during the carnage. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 
Who’s who? 


One of our rulers’ more confusing, but less 
endearing, habits is the way they keep 
changing their names. It’s taken me weeks 
to discover that “Lord Dilhorne,” who 
was at one time rumoured to be running 
a private inquiry into the Profumo busi- 
ness (what has happened to that inquiry, 
by the way? Is “Lord Denning” just 
another name for “Lord Dilhorne?”) is 
really Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller, of 
Old Bailey fame. 


Usually these people change their names 
when they’ve got something to live down. 
Mr Alan Lennox-Boyd, for example, who 
became very unpopular after the Hola camp 
deaths, is now known as the Ist Viscount 
Boyd of Merton; Sir Anthony Eden calls 
himself Lord Avon, I’d like to know what 
Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller thought 
he had to live down - though I’m sure a 
good few people in the Committee of 100 
would be prepared to jog his memory. In 
fact, of course, he wanted people to stop 
calling him “ Bullying-Manner.” 

* * * 


Keen as I am on both direct action and 
abortion law reform, I think the people 
who call themselves “ Direct Action for 
Abortion Law Reform” are taking things 


a bit too far. 
g % ca 


Londoners can now see Jean-Luc Godard’s 
film about terrorism and counter-terrorism 
during the Algerian war, Le Petit Soldat. 
Until recently banned in France, it is being 
shown publicly for the first time in this 
country at the Academy cinema; I’ve no 
doubt Peace News will have something more 
to say about it before long. 


Also back in London is Oh, What a Lovely 
War, which was the occasion of two articles 
in Peace News by Albert Hunt during its 
original run at Theatre Royal, Stratford. 
It has now transferred to Wyndham’s 
Theatre in the Charing Cross Road, sur- 
viving the move with undamaged vigour. 
It’s well worth a visit; the gallery costs four 
bob, which is twice as much as Stratford, 
but still good value. 

I hope readers outside London don’t feel 
too left out at this point. If they do, there 
is at least one solution for them: agitate. 
Entertainment managers are often quite 
sensitive to “audience demand”; they al- 
ways claim to be giving the public what it 
wants, so they can’t grumble if you tell 
them just what you do want. 

* * * 


I’m glad to see that Private Wrottesley has 
found a niche at last. Private Wrottesley, 
you may recall, otherwise the Honourable 
Richard Wrottesley, son of Lord Wrottes- 


ley, is the chap in the Parachute Regiment 
who uses an electric floor polisher to get 
a shine on his barrack-room floor, His 
Commanding Officer has said this is a “ fine 
example of airborne initiative” - words 
which must have brought much relief to 
Private Wrottesley. For before he joined 
the Parachute Regiment, he spent a month 
at the Mons Officer Cadet School. Only a 
month. Electric polishers might be all right 
for a parachute private, I suppose, but 
they’re not quite the thing for officers and 
gentlemen. 


“How do you mean, germ warfare is im- 
moral? I’ve never heard of anyone enjoy- 
ing it.” 
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Richard Boston 


When we read about the attacks in Russia — 


on artists like Yevtushenko and Ehrenburg, 
or when we read of the latest crass censor- 
ship of the Lord Chamberlain or the British 
Board of Film Censors, it is very easy to 
imagine that at other times, in other cul- 
tures, it would all have been quite different. 
But a study of the history of art or literature 
shows that at almost no time has the artist 
gone quite unscathed. After they are dead 
artists are made into national monuments, 
but in their own time they are continually 
harrassed by the various weapons society 
has to hand - poverty, mockery, libels, 
slanders, and, as a last resort, the 
law. 


Because art is a public act, the artist's , 


idiosyncracies are magnified, and what 
would pass quite easily in the behaviour of 


an ordinary citizen is intolerable in the : 
artist. (Lenny Bruce, for example, is being : 
hounded to prison and possibly worse : 
largely because he uses publicly words that | 


other people only use in private). Thus the 
artist is especially exposed: because of his 
position he is expected to conform to the 
social mores even more than other people, 
although his whole attitude to what is 
thought of as desirable behaviour is likely 
to differ from the accepted norm. 


* * * 


In Xenophon’s Symposium Niceratus says 
that his father made him learn all Homer by 
heart in order that he might become a good 
man, Not many people, I think, would now 
agree that you actually become better by 
reading great literature; but for the Greeks 
moral improvement was an essential ele- 
ment of art. For Plato it was the essential 
element: in the Republic he says that 
“hymns to the gods and praises of famous 
men are the only poetry that should be 
admitted to our state.” If the poet does not 
conform “. . . we shall crown him with 
fillets of wool, anoint his head with myrrh, 
and send him away to another city,” for 
“we must compel our poets on pain of 
expulsion to make their poetry the express 
image of noble character.” 


The tone is very much that of some of Mr 
Khrushchev’s statements about literature. 
And for Plato and Mr Khrushchev alike art 
must toe the moral and political line. It 
must approve of what the state approves of, 
and commend what the state commends, 


If we judge by results, and if we look at 
social realist art in Russia, for example, 
then Mr K’s theory does not seem to work 
out too well in practice. 


But if we reject Plato’s and Khrushchev’s 
direct connection between art and politics 
as being too simple, then it is up to us to 
say how they are really related. Alan Lovell 
made an attempt to do something of this 
sort in an article in Peace News about a 
year ago. While writing about the film A 
Kind of Loving he set out to establish the 
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End of a bad man: a scene from 
‘Three Violent People’ 
(courtesy Paramount Film Service) 


“relevance” of art to “ people’s political 
and social attitudes.” In doing so he asked 
why you should trust someone “ who can- 
not make proper human judgments about 
the situation in A Kind of Loving to make 
proper human judgments in much more 
complicated situations like nuclear warfare.” 
The implied answer is that you can’t and 
that therefore art (or criticism) is important 
and “relevant ” to politics. 


Though I do not necessarily disagree with 
the conclusion I do disagree with the argu- 
ment. First, Alan Lovell has argued care- 
lessly. What are “proper” human judg- 
ments? And what sort of “ proper human 
judgments” is he thinking of in nuclear 
warfare? Whether or not to press the but- 
ton? Pre-emptive force or second strike? 
Unilateralism or multilateralism? Of these 
choices, if these are what he means, I think 
that Alan Lovell would only accept not 
pushing the button and unilateralism. So 
what he is saying is that if you can be 
trusted to make the “ proper human judg- 
ments” about A Kind of Loving you can 
be trusted to be a unilateralist and not push 
the button. Will it then work the other 
way round? Will a unilateralist make the 
“proper human judgments” about A Kind 
of Loving? I can’t see any reason why he 
should, and I don't see why Alan Lovell’s 
original statement should be true either. 
There is no causal connection between a 
film and a bomb. 


Beneath Alan Lovell’s argument is the 
assumption that art is important because 
it is relevant to politics; and as a founder 
member of the Committee of 100 he relates 
att to a specific area of politics - nuclear 
warfare, So, just as we have the Marxist 
critic relating art to the class struggle, or 
the Christian critic relating it to the teach- 
ings of his church, we now have the 
unilateralist critic relating art to nuclear 
war. Alan Lovell will probably accuse me 
of distorting his views, but what I have said 
is, I think, a logical conclusion to draw, 
if we take seriously his statement about A 
Kind of Loving. 


* * * 


Art needs no apology. It is important for 
what it is and not for what it is relevant 
to. and before anyone points a finger and 
says “Art for art’s sake” I will explain 
what I mean by this. 


If we think of art as exploring and explain- 
ing human experience, then it is an activity 
like science, which also investigates, orders 
and explains our environment. Now there 
is no obvious reason why a man should not 
be at once a brilliant scientist and have 
politics that stink. To adapt Alan Lovell’s 


words, he may make the wrong human 
judgment (e.g. he may work on genocidal 
weapons) while using very great scientific 
skill. Unfortunately there are many 
examples of this. And needless to say he 
may have impeccable political views and 
be a hopeless scientist. 


The same applies to artists. We cannot 
ignore the fact that the major English-speak- 
ing poets of this century (Pound and Eliot) 
and the major novelist (D. H. Lawrence) 
have afl had distinctly right-wing or con- 
servative political views. 


There is, however, an important difference 
between science and art in this respect. 
Except in its application, science is not con- 
cerned with morality. If you are studying 
the structure of a molecule you are con- 
cerned with true or false, not right or 
wrong. But moral and political problems 
are often the very material of art, and in 
that politics too are concerned with social 
and moral problems, there is a connection, 
or at least a parallel, between art and 
politics, 


But it is no more than a parallel; and in 
reading literature we become unconsciously 
adept in sorting out and rejecting a writer's 
political views, while keeping what is more 
valuable. For a left-wing reader Evelyn 
Waugh’s political views are completely un- 
acceptable, but we may still read him with 
great enjoyment. As an anti-Papist I have 
the same experience when reading Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. I disagree with and dis- 
approve of the religious preoccupations that 
inform Hopkins’s poetry, yet I find The 
Windhover or The Wreck of the Deutsch- 
land enormously powerful poems. 


* * * 


In Westerns we identify with the good man, 
and by seeing him gun the bad man down, 
we are confirmed in the established and 
conventional belief that might is right 
and that Good will prevail. The Western 
is perfect state art, in that it affirms un- 
questioningly state beliefs and state morality. 
Plato would have approved. 


If we look at what will be agreed’to be 
more important works of art than any 
Western, at Macbeth and King Lear, we 
find that our social and moral opinions are 
not comfortably confirmed as they are in 
the Western. On the contrary Shakespeare 
explodes the conventions. To use the terms 
of the Western, in King Lear the good men 
fail to gun the bad men down: at the end 
of the play one is not at all sure that Good 
has prevailed. And in Macbeth one does 
not even sympathise with the good men: 
if one identifies with anyone it is far more 
likely to be with the bad man, Macbeth, 
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than with the good but insipid Malcolm 
and Macduff. And all this, by Plato’s or 
Khrushchev’s argument, makes Shakespeare 
immoral and anti-social. 


It is not then necessary, and is perhaps not 
even desirable, for art in order to be success- 
ful to conform either to an ideology or to 
accepted morality. But if we reject Marxist- 
Leninism, or Christianity, or unilateralism, 
as being irrelevant artistic criteria, what do 
we replace them with? They are at least 
standards of some kind, and if they are 
wrong perhaps they are still better than no 
standards at all. 


One standard that many critics nowadays 
use is that of “life”. “Life” is almost a 
technical term in modern literary criticism. 
It is a very vague term and is rarely used 
precisely. If a work of art is “life- 
enhancing ” then it is good. If it isn’t, then 
it is bad. 


{n practice this is not as crude as it sounds, 
as a reading of the criticism of someone 
like Dr Leavis shows. It does however, I 
think, over-emphasise the moral aspect of 
literature. It is a very rewarding approach 
to, for example, George Eliot and the other 
novelists that Dr Leavis discusses in The 
Great Tradition. But, as Professor Hoggart 
points out in his extremely interesting in- 
augural lecture at Birmingham University 
(Schools of English and Contemporary 
Society, 2s 6d, from the Publications Officer, 
The University, Birmingham) too much 
concentration on narrative skill and close 
moral explorations ‘‘ may cause us to under- 
read Richardson, to ignore Sterne, to put 
Emily Bronté in an aberrant corner, and to 
leave Lewis Carroll to the children and the 
psychologists.” 


Art, as Professor Hoggart goes on to say, 
is an embodiment of life, ‘‘so that a par- 
ticular moral choice is bound up with this 
time and that place,” and he quotes Jung 
on the work of a poet: 


“(The poet) forces the reader to greater 
clarity and depth of human insight by 
bringing fully into consciousness what he 
ordinarily evades or overlooks or senses 
only with a feeling of dull discomfort.” 
Art particularises on the general and makes 
it into an artefact using a particular 
medium - words, paint, film, or whatever it 
may be - to do so, 
And it is in terms of this particular medium 
and as an artefact that we must judge the 
work of art. If it conflicts with our political 
views it is by no means invalidated. On the 
contrary it is our political views that may 
well be found wanting. I hope to say more 
on this point in a future article in Peace 
News. 7 


| 
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Sharpeville: people running away from the firing 


The second of three articles by Gene Sharp 


There are so many difficulties and dangers 
involved in the choice of struggle by 
violence in South Africa that a re-consider- 
ation of its efficacy is now merited along- 
side of an exploration of whether a struggle 
by non-violent means can be developed 
which is more effective than that of the 
past. 


While military superiority does not guar- 
antee victory - especially in guerilla warfare 
- it is important that the South African gov- 
ernment possesses vast military superiority 
over anything that the non-white South 
Africans could hope to muster, barring ex- 
tensive and highly dangerous international 
intervention, 


Indeed, it is in many ways an advantage to 
the South African government for the non- 
whites to resort to violence. This provides 
the excuse for extremely harsh repression 
which could produce still further demoral- 
isation among the non-whites, It has been 
suggested that in at least one instance the 
government may already have deliberately 
provoked violence by the use of agents 
provocateurs at the end of the 1952 Defi- 
ance Campaign of civil disobedience. 


The riots between October 18 and Nov- 
ember 9 - while the campaign was at its 
peak - resulted in the deaths of six whites 
and 33 Africans. This greatly helped the 
whites to identify the non-violent campaign 
with Mau Mau - and thus counter the tend- 
ency of some whites to sympathise with it. 
The riots also helped crush the spirit of re- 
sistance among the non-whites. 


In October, for example, 2,354 volunteers 
defied apartheid laws, while in November 
and December combined only 280. This 
violence was not the only factor involved 
in the collapse of the movement (fear of in- 
creased severity of sentences was important, 
and, it is suggested by some, internal activi- 
ties of Communists within the movement). 
Yet, says Leo Kuper in his study of this 
campaign (Passive Resistance in South 
Africa*), “ Clearly the riots played a deci- 
sive role.” They also ‘“‘ provided the oppor- 
tunity for the government to take over the 
initiative and to assume far-reaching powers 
with some measure of justification.” 


Sharpeville is often cited as a justification 
for abandoning non-violent action. This 
view is, however, based upon a grave lack 
of understanding of the dynamic of non- 
vioient action. (It is not widely remem- 
bered that the shootings at Sharpeville were 
preceded by a riot at Cato Manor not long 
before, which may have made the police 
more jumpy and irrationally influenced their 
brutality at Sharpeville.) 


But it was precisely because the murders 


*London: Jonathan Cape, 1957. Also New 
Haven: Yale University Press (paper back 
edition). 


PROBLEMS OF VIOLENT AND 
NON-VIOLENT STRUGGLE 


were committed against peaceful unarmed 
demonstrators that there was aroused in 
South Africa and throughout the world such 
deep feeling and vigorous protests. Had the 
same number of Afticans been killed in 
police firings against an undisciplined mob 
invading a white residential area to commit 
arson and murder there would have been 
no comparable reaction. Compare, for ex- 
ample, the attention and protests aroused 
over the deaths of Jess than a hundred 
Africans at Sharpeville with the effects of 
the deaths of any particular hundred 
Algerians in the Algerian struggle. 


The murders at Sharpeville revealed to 
those who had not yet realised it the real 
nature of the South African government 
and its policies. Immediately following this 
there was very considerable support for the 
boycott programmes, The fact that in far 
away Norway flags all over the country 
were flown at half-mast after Sharpeville 
was symbolic of its impact. That impact 
would have been sharply reduced if the 
South African government could have 
shown that those shot were terrorists rather 
than courageous non-violent demonstrators. 
Witness, for example, the comparatively 
little reaction to the executions of the Pogo 
terrorists. 


There are some very naive conceptions 
about the nature of non-violent resistance 
floating around among both its advocates 
and opponents. It is not true that if oppo- 
nents of a regime struggle non-violently the 
oppressive regime will be non-violent too 
and quietly acquiesce. It is not true that 
by being non-violent one avoids suffering 
and sacrifices. It is not true that if the 
opponent reacts with brutal, violent repres- 
sion, the struggle has been lost and the 
movement defeated. It is not true that the 
non-violent way is an easy way. 


Quite to the contrary, One must expect that 
if the non-whites resist by non-violent but 
militant means, there will be suffering and 
deaths. This is in part a consequence of the 
very violence of the social and_ political 
system which is being attacked. And it is in 
part a tribute to the power of non-violent 
action and a recognition of the threat it 
poses to the continued existence of that 
system. 


At the time when the opponent intensifies 
his repression the resisters must demonstrate 
great courage and not only continue but in- 
crease their resistance. This has not always 
taken place in South Africa. 

This willingness to persist in the resistance 
despite repression is a kind of political ju- 
jitsu. That is, the government’s supposed 
greater power is made ineffective and turned 
to its own disadvantage. The repression 
against non-violent people tends to alienate 
sympathy and support from the government, 
both among those who might join the resist- 


ance, the government's usual supporters, and 
throughout the world, as the regime is seen 
as dependent upon, and willing to use, 
naked, brutal violence against non-violent 
human beings. This may lead to increased 
numbers of people being determined to re- 
sist such a system and perhaps to splits in 
the government’s own camp. Given a suffi- 
cient growth of numbers, the massiveness of 
the defiance by courageous resisters may in 
an advanced stage be so vast as to immo- 
bilise even the agencies of repression. 


The cost of change is thus a terrible one, 
but it is not worse than that demanded by 
violence. The indications are that although 
in a non-violent resistance movement there 
is severe suffering, this is far less than in a 
violent resistance movement, In proportion 
to the numbers involved there were far 
fewer deaths in the non-violent struggle in 
India than there were in the Mau Mau 
campaign in Kenya - both cases being 
against British rule. 


The information we have about the series 
of strikes in Russian prison camps, mostly 
in 1953, indicates that where the strikes 
were conducted largely non-violently the 
casualties were much fewer than they were 
when a major amount of violence occurred. 
Similarly, among the Indian campaigns 
themselves, those in which there was little 
or no violence were accompanied by fewer 
injuries or deaths than those campaigns in 
which there was substantial violence. 

In the Indian struggle for independence as 
a whole probably not more than 8,000 died 
directly or indirectly as a result of shootings 
and other injuries inflicted in the course of 
the struggle over a long period. The con- 
trast to the figure of about 150,000 Alge- 
rians in a population but a fraction that of 
India is quite alarming. This is nor ex- 
plained by saying that the French are by 
nature that much more savage than the 
English. 


The cost, then, of a violent revolt is likely 
to be much higher than that of a non- 
violent revolt. Impatience with the expected 
slowness of change by non-violent action 
(based only on South African experience) 
ought not to blind one to the length of time 
that a violent struggle would take, and that 
there would in it also be defeats and stale- 
mates, Both violent and non-violent tech- 
niques of struggle require sacrifice and 
require time in which to operate. In certain 
circumstances one may appear to be some- 
what quicker than the other. But even then 
other important factors must be considered, 
such as the likely amount of casualties and 
the kind of a society which is likely to be 
produced by the struggle. 


The South African struggle is a movement 
to cast off tyranny and achieve freedom. It 
is, therefore, very important whether the 


technique of struggle used is likely to do 


this, or whether, at best, it is likely to re 
move one dominating minority and replace 
it by another. Violent struggles tend to be 
followed by the concentration of power in 
the hands of those who contro! the effective 
means of violence - usually the army and 
the police. The population, then disarmed 
and knowing no other means of struggle, is 
relatively helpless in face of rulers with such 
means of violent repression. 


In contrast, non-violent struggle tends to 
diffuse power through the population as a 
whole. The course of the struggle itself 
depends on voluntary widespread popular 
support and participation. After a success- 
ful conclusion of the struggle there is not 
the concentration of military power in the 
hands of the commanders (which could be 
used to bolster a new dictatorship) and the 
population is trained in effective means of 
struggle by which it can maintain and ex- 
tend its freedom against new usurpers. 
These considerations are highly important 
if one is really concerned with liberation 
and not simply with ending one tyrannical 
system alone, 

These criticisms of violence by no means 
imply that the non-violent movement in 
South Africa has been adequate. Firstly, 
there has not been enough of it. That is, 
inaction, non-resistance and an absence of 
violence are by no means to be equated 
with non-violent action. 


The Indian minority, using non-violent 
action under Gandhi’s leadership between 
1906 and 1914, achieved great improvements 
in their situation, However, non-violent 
action was not again used until 1946, again 
by the Indians to gain relief from the 
“ Ghetta Act.” Since then there have been 
several African bus boycotts (some success- 
ful), the 1952 defiance campaign (in which 
over 8,500 non-whites were imprisoned for 
civil disobedience of apartheid laws), the 
Pan-Africanists’ defence of the pass laws 
which culminated in Sharpeville, and at- 
tempts to organise widespread strikes (which 
were apparently more successful than the 
government admitted at the time - for 
example, the three day general strike in 
1961). There have been other similar 
actions. : 


But it is clear non-violent action has been 
sporadic, and there have been long periods 
of inaction. This has often been for very 
understandable and necessary reasons. But 
where these periods of inaction have been 
necessary, that necessity has been produced 
by the weakness of the resistance movement 
and the non-white population. (Imagine an 
army which only fought scattered skirmishes 
after intervals of weeks or months in a war 
or major campaigns only after intervals of 
months or years.) 

Inaction, however, even in such situations 
in South Africa sometimes tends not to 
strengthen but to weaken the subordinates 


“Twill still be moved” edited by Marion 
Friedman (Arthur Barker, 18s), 

Being against apartheid has become almost 
fashionable in Britain. So much so _per- 
haps that a Conservative government which 
continues to allow the supply of arms to 
Verwoerd courts unpopularity by so doing. 
Such a change in public opinion is welcome. 
But the true meaning of the fight against 
apartheid fails to find expression in the 
pious editorial or in the emotional speech 
at a British party conference. In order to 


anil Mer Mer Cae Sd OS Sage Hy o cs 
still further. The view that advances will be 
made as long as there is simple abstention 
from violence is false. If a resistance move- 
ment only undertakes non-violent action 
sporadically in situations like South Africa 
it will not of course achieve significant re- 
sults unless the subordinates are consider- 
ably strengthened and their organisation 
grows in the “silent” periods, 

Nor can a non-violent struggle be successful 
if the participants and the population are 
unwilling to pay the price of resistance. 
This is something which is very similar in 
a violent struggle. If in a war of the old 
type the infantry collapses under heavy 
enemy fire, of course that side cannot win. 
The fault in such a case is not with war 
itself but with their ability to wage it. Simi- 
larly in non-violent struggle, when the oppo- 
nent institutes repression and increases that 
repression, to have a chance of victory the 
non-violent actionists must have the strength 
to persist and court the greater penaltics for 
defiance, If they lack sufficient strength to 


do so, the fault is not in the techniques but 


in the actionists themselves. 


John Rex 


understand it, we need to look closely at the 
carefully studied words of those who have 
led it in South Africa itself. 

Nearly all the statements included in Marion 
Friedman's political anthology J will still 
be moved are the statements of men on trial, 
risking their lives and their liberty, and in 
the process of doing so, stating quietly and 
firmly the ideals for which their sacrifice 
has been made. 

Such statements need no kind of literary 
artifice in order to make them convincing 


Thus in 1952 when the government insti- 
tuted severe punishments for civil disobedi- 
ence, it was a grave tactical error not to 
increase the defiance. Nor should the Pan- 
Africanists have been taken by surprise in 
1959 when in response to their defiance the 
government declared an emergency. With- 
drawal at such a point allows the govern- 
ment to regain the upper hand and for an 
atmosphere of fear and conformity again to 
become predominant among the non-whites. 
There has, in my opinion, been another 
weakness in the past non-violent movement. 
One of the clever means which the govern- 
ment has frequently adopted for dealing 
with non-violent action has been effectively 
to remove the non-white leaders from the 
political struggle without making of them 
martyrs and sources of inspiration by im- 
prisonment. 

For example, a person may be “named ” 
and “liquidated ” under the Suppression of 
Communism Act and thereby prohibited 
from maintaining or taking out membership 
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That they might 


have life 


more abundantly 


and the one writer who chooses to present 
his case in ironic vein realises himself that 
this serves no purpose. As he says: 


“At this stage one’s defensive irony 
capitulates to a growing frustration and 
anger; after all, what is the use of per- 
petually turning suffering into mildly felt 
essays, into jejune prettified works of art 
in a borrowed tongue for the benefit of 
Western nations who do not, on the evi- 
dence we possess, care very much what 
happens to black people either in 
Mississippi or ihe Transvaal. The evi- 
dence that we do have .... is that they 
care more about a white Belgian and his 
dog shot down in Katanga than they do 
for black people.” 


This remark of Lewis Nkosi’s comes after 
a long and detailed account of case histories 
of African prisoners on farm jails, Thus, 
for instance, James Musa Sadika, thirty 
years resident in Johannesburg, who lost his 
pass book and who, even when he was pre- 
pared to pay the necessary fine to obtain 
a new one, was deported to a farm jail 
without his wife and child being informed. 
In this case another prisoner escaped to tell 
Mrs Sadika where her husband was, but in 
many cases women lose their husbands or 
children, their fathers and mothers, and are 
Jeft simply to guess the worst about what 
has happened to them. 


The kind of thing that does happen to them 
is described in an affidavit by Josiah Noko 
who says of his farm prison: 


“The floors were littered with all sorts 
of rubbish. A big 44-gallon drum had 
been cut in half and the two halves were 
used by all workers as a lavatory. These 
drums were brought in when we were 
locked in for the night and were removed 
in the morning. We ate our food in the 
same room and we slept in the same 
room, ‘The place stank, especially on 
Sundays when the lavatory tins remained 
with us all day until Monday morning.” 
Along with these stories of the injustices 
and the brutality of the farm prison system 
there were many carefully authenticated 
accounts of the tragic breaking up of 
families in order to remove an “ agitator” 
or just to satisfy the demands of the pass 
laws, Mary Benson records that in Langa 
after the endorsing-out process designed to 
clear the area of “redundant” Africans, 
there remained only 1,870 women in a 
population of 25,000. As she puts it: “It 
was among these enforcedly frustrated 


Supporters of Nelson Mandela 
give the nationalist 

salute as they leave the 

court during his trial 


of specific political organisations, exercising 
leadership of them, or attending political 
gatherings, National leaders were some- 
times tried under that Act, found guilty, 
sentenced to several years’ imprisonment to 
be suspended provided they did not again 
commit an offence under that Act. Under 
the Riotous Assemblies and Criminal Law 
Amendment Act a person can be exiled to 
a small area far from his home, work and 
activities, (This exile is of course scarcely 
pleasant.) 

The alternative for the non-white leaders 
has been years of imprisonment in foul 
prisons, This alternative is severe and none 
of us can tell one of them that he should 
go to prison rather than agree to this essen- 
tially voluntary cessation of his political 
actiyities, 

Yet one of the objective results of their 
choice of accepting these limitations, instead 
of refusing to comply and going to prison, 
has been that the ordinary opponent of 
apartheid is not likely to risk a greater 
punishment than he sees his leaders suffer- 


ing. Yet willingness to undergo imprison- 


bachelors that protest spread like wild- 
fire.” 


Yet the point of this anthology is not to be 
found in these horror stories taken by them- 
selves. It is in the quiet, dignified, non- 
racialist and non-violent reaction of those 
who have suffered at the hands of Verwoerd. 
Consider for example Nelson Mandela care- 
fully explaining to a white court the true 
meaning of equality before the law and then 
going on to say: 
“JT hate the practice of race discrimina- 
tion, and in doing so, in my hatred I am 
sustained by the fact that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of mankind hates it with 
equal fervour ... Nothing that this court 
can do to me will change in any way that 
hatred in me, which can only be removed 
by the removal of the injustice and in- 
humanity which I have sought to remove 
from the political, social! and economic 
life of this country.” 


Or consider Albert Luthuli addressing an 

international audience on the occasion of 

receiving his Nobel prize: 
“YT also, as a Christian and a patriot, 
could not look on while systematic 
atlempts were made, almost in every 
department in life, to debase the God- 
factor in man or set a limit beyond 
which the human being in his black form 
might not strive to serve his creator to 
the best of his ability.” 


The words which such men use are the 
words in terms of which the case for human 
frecdom and dignity has always been argued, 
and when a defendant quotes Aquinas or 
Locke or Milton, their words come alive 
again as they have not really been alive in 
Europe for centuries. The case for freedom 
and the case for non-violent resistance to 
oppression are firmly set beside one another, 
and the tension between them brings out 
the tragic dignity of those who put them. 
It cannot be for us to condemn any African 
who violates his leaders’ injunction to non- 
violence unless we have done everything in 
our power to end the moral scandal which 
apartheid represents. 

Yet in the end one is reminded by this book 
of that sort of hope which led the makers 
of the film Shadow of Hiroshima to sub- 
title it “Still it is good to live.” In three 
separate statements in this book one finds 
reference to the words of Christ, “I am 
come that they might have life and that 
they might have it more abundantly.” To 
give that life to their people Mandela, 
Sobukwe and thousands of others less 
articulate and less well-known have given 
up their personal liberty. 

John Rex was educated in South Africa and 
is now a lecturer in sociology at Birming- 
ham University. 


ment and other suffering is a primary re- 
quirement of change. It is significant that 
Robert Sobukwe, who founded the Pan- 
Africanist Congress, chose to be among the 
first to go to prison for civil disobedience, 
Albert Lutuli, on the other hand, has im- 
plied in his autobiography that he intends 
to conform to the ban until it expires in 
May, 1964 (though it is doubtful under pre- 
sent circumstances that he would then be 
allowed to resume political activities). The 
government have thus achieved the advan- 
tages of imprisoning the non-white leaders 
without incurring the disadvantages. 

All these various and other influences have 
tended to reduce the militancy and activity 
of the non-violent resistance movement. 
Yet in such a situation there is no vigorous 
non-violent resistance and defiance, no 
sufficiently strong movement to be a source 
of real hope (if not of major immediate 
victories), then it is virtually certain that 
there will be a shift to violence in 
desperation, 
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Donald Michael and Richard Krickus 


Chemical - biolos 


A discussion by Donald Michael and 
Richard Krickus of the Washington Research 
Institute. The authors point out that their 
report does not necessarily represent the 
views of the Institute. This article is re- 
printed from the Council for Correspond- 
dence Newsletter by kind permission of the 
Editors, 


Recent acknowledgement that the United 
States has used defoliating agents in its 
warfare against the Viet Cong emphasises 
the grossly overlooked and under-appreci- 
ated place of chemical and biological agents 
in any effective arms control or disarma- 
ment programme. Such has been our 
emphasis on the prohibition of nuclear wea- 
pons and other more traditional lethal and 
debilitating agents that chemical and bio- 
logical agents have generally been left out 
of public debate - and government thinking 
as well. 


As we shall see, chemical and biological 
agents right now have enormous potentiali- 
ties as strategic and tactical weapons for 
all countries. In the event that some arms 
control of nuclear systerns is attained, the 
released ingenuity presently expended on 
rockets, nuclear warheads, and radar doubt- 
less will, when applied to CB problems, 
produce an analagous efflorescence of equip- 
ment and strategical thinking in this area. 
We can expect the attainment of peace to 
take on new complications when advanced 
hardware and ideas are applied to chemical 
and biological warfare. 


Chemical and biological warfare have been 
used in the past. We deliberately distri- 
buted blankets infected with smallpox to 
Indians in order to weaken them, and the 
British, after all, softened the “Chinese 
melon” - subsequently cut up by the big 
powers - with the assistance of opium. The 
Japanese used chemical warfare against the 
Chinese, and the Italians used it against the 
Ethiopians. And now we are defoliating 
trees in Vietnam, The intent to use such 
agents in warfare has been acknowledged 


by both us and the Russians, though we 
make very little of it publicly. 


Aside from the import of all this for long- 
range planning on arms control and disarma- 
ment, the problem has a more immediate 
aspect. There are reasons to believe the 
right-wing, no-test-ban, no-disarmament 
group in Congress and in the country at 
large will soon be arguing that we cannot 
afford to give up our nuclear weapons in 
any degree since: (1) we must use them 
as a deterrent against chemical and biologi- 
cal warfare: and (2) since inspection for 
these agents is impossible, no inspection 
system is feasible which would protect our 
national security. The fact is that no one 
knows whether or not these weapons can be 
adequately controlled through inspection or 
otherwise - no one has studied the matter 
carefully enough. It is necessary, then, that 
the informed publics undertake to supply 
ideas and methods for inspection and con- 
trol of these agents. 


There is some study of the matter going on 
in government, but just as the advanced and 
objective thinking on nuclear strategy came 
from outside the government, for the 
obvious reasons, such thinking in this area 
will have to come from outside the govern- 
ment as well. In the next paragraphs, we 
will describe some of the specifics of this 
problem as a background for further News- 
letter discussion of the issues and possible 
solutions. 


Chemical warfare 


The gases deployed during World War I 
were crude compared to those developed 
by the belligerents in World War II. Though 
choking and blister gases and those destroy- 
ing internal functions are still produced, 
the most potent chemical agents are the 
nerve gases, liquid products that evaporate 
easily, give the victim no waming, and are 
lethal upon contact. The Germans pro- 
duced these during the Second World War 
but never used them, either because they 


ONE MAN’S VISION 


The Southern Province of Tanganyika is a vast poverty-stricken area. People 
scratch for a living from the soil and find little reward. They have no know- 
ledge of modern agricultural methods and leave the land starved as they 
themselves are. Yet people and land could become healthy. 


If the bright lads could go to university, they would return home as trained 


agriculturalists. 


Alas, the pressure for places forbids entry to many who have talent and a 


keen desire to learn. 


The Bishop of the area is the Right Rev. Trevor Huddleston, C.R. 


His vision is for an agricultural school so that keen and promising lads could 
be instructed on the spot to tackle problems of crop rotation, soil conservation, 
water supply and the complete cycle of sound farming which will revitalise the 


whole province, 


TO BUILD AND ENDOW THIS SCHOOL £50,000 IS REQUIRED 
War on Want has been asked by Bishop Huddleston to raise this sum. 


We are honoured by the request. We know that his many sympathisers will 
rally to answer the prayers of this beloved man in this venture. 


All subscribers’ names will be recorded in one great Founders’ Volume, to be 
presented to President Julius Nyerere as a declaration of our sympathy and 
understanding in the heavy tasks his new nation has to face. 


Please help us. Building should begin at once. We call on all people to 


respond speedily and gladly. 


Please write your name in block letters so that errors may be avoided when 


entered in the “ Book of Compassion ”’. 


Gifts, small and large, will be received with gratitude. Cheques, etc., should 
be marked “ BISHOP HUDDLESTON APPEAL” and sent to 


WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road Ealing W5 


feared the allics would retaliate in kind or 
because they had not mastered their applica- 
tion on a large scale. Today, tabun and 
sarin can kill one or two minutes after 
contact through their effect on the para- 
sympathetic nervous system. The contem- 
porary varities are odourless, tasteless, and 
undetectable by the human eye; the victim 
has no warning until it is too late. They are 
cheap and easy to store, and both the Soviet 
and the US forces are known to possess 
them. 


Other chemicals produce incapacitating wea- 
pons which temporarily blind, cripple, and 
anaesthetise. Still others, particularly 
derivatives of lysergic acid, LSD-25, may 
produce psychological effects resulting in 
hallucinations, fear, depression, distorted 
perception, and other mental aberrations 
which affect the quality of judgments and 
decisions. 


Both the incapacitating agents and the more 
lethal nerve gases can be used in tactical 
situations, and if they should be delivered 
in abundance and spread over a large area, 
they would have strategic value as well. 
M. M. Dubin. a Soviet scientist, stated at 
the Pugwash Symp )sium on Chemical and 
Biological Defences in Perspective (August 
24 - 30, 1959), that a plane with a payload 
of 10- 1S tons of any of the new lethal toxic 
gases might strike an area equivalent to that 
which would be destroyed by a medium or 
large sized A-bomb. Chemical agents, he 
concluded, have the strategic capability to 
kill and incapacitate large populations as 
well as the tactical capacity to be used on 
the front lines, but with the possibility that 
civilians, too, would suffer from the gas 
attack. 


Since no one has ever used these new toxins 
on a large scale during war, there are many 
unanswered questions about their actual 
effectiveness under military conditions, their 
use in tactical situations, their strategic 
implications, and both military and civilian 
defence against them. However, few experts 
doubt that they have fantastic destructive 
potential. 


Biological warfare 


Five types of agents can be used in bio- 
logical warfare: (1) Micro-organisms such 
as bacteria, virus, rickettsiae, fungi, and 
protozoa; (2) Microbial, animal, or plant 
toxins; (3) Vectors, that is an organism 
which carries and transmits disease-causing 
micro-organisms; (4) Pests of animals and 
plants; (5) Chemical compounds such as 
growth inhibitors, herbicides, and defoli- 
ates. 

Infectious agents or toxins used as biological 
weapons are designed to have the following 
characteristics: 


1. Be lethal or incapacitating when applied 
in small doses. 


2. Remain potent when stored or dis- 
persed. 

3. Produce diseases that cannot be prevented 
by simple sanitary precautions or by custo- 


mary methods of immunisation. 


4. Be difficult to identify, and cause diseases 
not easily identifiable. 


5. Produce diseases against which neither 
customary drugs nor antibiotics are effec- 
tive. 

Recent advances in biology have made it 
possible to produce variants of virulent 
micro-organisms which may be even more 
suitable for biological warfare than natural- 
ly occurring strains. A combination of arti- 
ficial and natural pathogenic organisms 
could spread infection and confuse diagno- 
sis. 

At the present, the army believes biological 
warfare to be strategic rather than tactical 
because there is a delay between infection 
and the outbreak of disease. and because 
one of the most important characteristics of 
biological warfare is the possibility of cover- 
ing large target areas. In a protracted war. 
a nation’s population and livestock could 
be incapacitated or destroyed by epidemics 


‘ical wartare 


while the agricultural base of the economy 
might suffer similar results through the in- 
troduction of live infectious micro-organ- 
isms. Those nations with sophisticated 
health systems could succumb to biological 
attacks of virulent strains of micro-organ- 
isms produced by artificial means, since the 
victim nation would not have produced anti- 
biotics or vaccines to contend with thesc 
agents. The underdeveloped nations may 
better contend with certain epidemics, such 
as smallpox, because their people still suffer 
from that disease while we in the advanced 
nations no longer have maintained the 
necessary resistance to it. Our Jack of 
natural resistance might be especially im- 
portant if biological agents were used as 
follow-up to nuclear attack - especially if 
the survivors had been pinned down for 
some time in shelters and thereby exposed 
to agents spread by aerosils or insects 
brought in through the unprotected ventilat- 
ing system and/or through cracks in walls 
and doors. 


During “ peacetime” or in a nuclearly dis- 
armed world, the application of biological 
agents on a large scale in any one of the less 
developed countries, where defence against 
biological warfare is absent or public health 
services weak, could wreak havoc on the 
entire nation and make it susceptible to in- 
vasion. Or insurgents could obstruct the 
economic development of a country by 
destroying livestock and food and cash crops 
(or by temporarily incapacitating farmers 
with diarrhoea, cramps, dizziness, etc., dur- 
ing harvest or planting). Once bled dry, 
the legitimate government could be over- 
thrown through a “ popular” revolt. 


In addition to death, illness, and economic 
destruction from BW, other even more 
disastrous possibilities are credible. For 
example, in nature, when an infectious agent 
is too virulent it disappears after it has 
killed off its host or when only resistant 
hosts survive. However, as Dr. André 
Luoff of Institut Pasteur, Paris, has pointed 
out: 


“Tt is clear, then, that proper selection 
will produce strains of infectious agents 
capable of overcoming the obstacles which 
had in the past successfully prevented 
their effective activity.” 


Or the infection might reappear even after 
the cessation of hostilities, attacking the 
winner, loser, and neutrals as well. But 
even more ominous, according to Martin 
Kaplan, are the long-run ecological distur- 
bances that might occur. 


“These pertain to disturbance of the fine 
ecological balances achieved as a result of 
evolution over aeons of time between 
human, animal, and plant life, and 
between such life and their micro-organ- 
isms, Sudden disbalances in numbers, or 
the insertion of new infective elements 
into evolutionarily unprepared animal and 
plant life could, if done to a sufficient 
degree, produce for an indefinite period 
an umrecognisable and perhaps an un- 
manageable world from the standpoint of 
communicable diseases.” 


The future of chemical- 


biological warfare 


The military literature in both the USSR 
and the US indicates that the CB experts 
in the respective ‘“ chemical corps” are 
demanding more expenditures for CB hard- 
ware, Though there are still many military 
questions regarding the use of these wea- 
pons in war, both sides are going ahead 
with the research and development of these 
agents. Marshal Zhukov, while Minister of 
Defence, stated that: 


“A future war, should it be unleashed, 
will be characterised by the massive use 
of air forces, various rocket weapons, 
and various means of mass destruction 
such as atom, thermonuclear, chemical 
and bacteriological weapons.” 


continued on page 10 
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Were secrets six wrongly convicted? 


In the current issue of Public Law Donald 
Thompson, a lecturer in law at Manchester 
University, accuses the Attorney-General of 
the time, Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller 
{now Lord Dilhorne, the Lord Chancellor) 
of a breach of professional ethics in 
prosecuting the six members of the Com- 
mittee of 100 for their part in organising 
the demonstration at Wethersfield air base 
at the end of 1961, He also maintains that 
the decision of the House of Lords, con- 
firming the convictions under the Official 
Secrets Act, was wrong. Public Law is a 
scholarly legal journal dealing with consti- 
tutional and related fields of law. 

The six Committee of 100 members - Terry 
Chandler, Ian Dixon, Trevor Hatton, Pat 
Pottle, Michael Randle and Helen Alleg- 
ranza - were charged with two offences: 
(1) with conspiring to violate section one of 
the Official Secrets Act by entering Wethers- 
field air base “for a purpose prejudicial to 
the safety or interests of the state;” and (2) 
conspiring to incite others to do the 
same. 

Mr Thompson argues that the Official 
Seerets Act was originally intended to apply 
only to espionage. The Attorney-General 
knew this, or ought to have known it, and 
therefore it was a misuse of his powers to 
use the act to prosecute Committee of 100 
demonstrators whose activities were cer- 


tainly not espionage. 
The Official Secrets Act was originally 
passed in 1911 with very little discussion. 
But in 1920, when a similar Bill was before 
Parliament, Sir Gordon Hewart, then 
Attorney-General, assured the House of 
Commons that section one of the 1911 Act 
applicd only to espionage. Sir Gordon told 
the House: 
“It could never be contended that in a 
Bill to amend the Official Secrets Act, 
1911, and clearly referring to the first 
section of the Act of 1911, the words 
‘for a purpose prejudicial to the safety 
or interests of the state’ referred to 
something of a different character from 
that which was being dealt with in 1911, 
which is the matter of spying ... It 
would be, in my submission, hopeless to 
maintain that these words had any other 
or larger meaning.” 
On four occasions during the committee 
stage, Sir Gordon assured the House that 
on every point connected with the 1911 Act 
the Bill was dealing only with spying. 
In the House of Lords debate on the 
Official Secrets Bill, 1939, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Maugham, said: 
“The proposed new section six in the 
Bill before the House begins ‘Where a 
chief officer of police is satisfied that an 
offence under section one of the principal 


Highest-yet ban-bomb demo? 


Easter demonstration against the bomb in the eastern highlands of New Guinea. The 
altitude is about 5,500 feet which probably makes it the highest and most tropical 
demonstration yet held. The people in the picture cannot read or write or speak 


English. 


Berlin - via Moscow 


The Vancouver-Berlin peace walkers have 
decided to divert their route so as to pass 
through Finland, the USSR and Poland. A 
statement issued on June 20 over the names 
of Hans Sinn (Germany), Marian Bedoukian 
(Canada), John Quinn (USA) and John 
Priest (Britain) reads: 


“Our peace walk from Vancouver to Berlin 
and its objective have been very well re- 
ceived by the people of Britain, but as we 
have been continually challenged to “go 
and tell Khrushchev,” we propose therefore 
to extend our walk to Berlin, going through 
Finland, the Soviet Union and Poland. 

“Our proposed route from Britain is now 


Newcastle (August 1), Bergen, Oslo, Gote- 
berg, Stockholm, Helsinki, Leningrad, Mos- 
cow (Christmas), Smolensk, Minsk, Brest, 
Warsaw, Poznan, Frankfurt on Oder, and 
finally Berlin (Easter, 1964). 


“There is just one snag. We left our winter 
gear at the end of our Canadian walk and 
are not in a financial position to re-equip 
ourselves for the severe winter conditions 
of the countries we now plan to go through. 
We should therefore welcome any gift of 
money or suitable item of equipment. Also 
we cordially invite suggestions for the plan- 
ning and execution of this extended part 
of our walk.” 


THE COUNCIL FOR CORRESPONDENCE 


newsletter 


Editor: Roger Hagan 
Editorial Board: David Riesman, 
H. Stuart Hughes, A. J. Muste. 


(i.e. the 1911) Act has been committed * - 
this is what I call in popular language 
espionage .. .” 


English judges are not permitted in 
determining the meaning of an Act, to take 
into account the debates in Parliament, or 
statements by law officers of the Crown, or 
any other “extrinsic” evidence, They must 
interpret the statute according to the “ plain 
meaning of the words used.” Thus, Mr 
Thompson argues, although the Attorney- 
General knew (or should have known) that 
Parliament intended to restrict the Official 
Secrets Act to cases of spying, he also knew 
that he might get a conviction of the Com- 
mittee of 100 members under the Act be- 
cause “the plain meaning of the words 
used” might well be interpreted to cover 
their case. 


Sir Reginald’s zeal in bringing this prosecu- 
tion was therefore, in Mr Thompson’s 
opinion, “thoroughly misplaced as an 
exercise of that prosecutor’s ethic which 
we are entitled to expect from an Attorney- 
General.” 


The second part of Mr Thompson’s article 
is devoted to an examination of whether the 
actual decision in the Committee of 100 
case was correct. The prosecution had to 
prove that the accused acted “for a pur- 
pose prejudicial to the safety or interests of 
the state.” The defence was that their pur- 
pose was to prevent a nuclear war and 
this was not prejudicial to the state, 
The House of Lords rejected this argument. 
They said that the purpose of the accused 
was to immobilise the air base, and this 
was prejudicial; avoiding nuclear war was 
not their purpose but their motive and, as 
such, irrelevant. (Lord Devlin was the only 
one of the five judges who didn’t use this 
argument; he came to the same result for 
different reasons). 
On this line of reasoning Mr. Thompson 
comments: 

“Tt does not seem a legitimate use of 

language to describe as irrelevant that 


From George Clark 


which is called motive . . . if it remains 
a purpose ... The only kind of mens 
rea (criminal intent) that the statute could 
mean . . would be a willingness to 
persist in conduct that could to their 
knowledge harm the safety or interests 
of the state; this would not have resulted 
in a conviction in the Chandler case, for 
it was no part of the Crown’s case that 
the accused had any intention to harm 
the country .. .” 


Mr Thompson also attacks the House of 
Lords decision that the question whether 
obstructing the air base was prejudicial to 
the state should be decided, not by the jury, 
but by the state itself. 


“The only attempt that was made to ex- 
plain the extraordinary doctrine that the 
prosecution was free to state without con- 
tradiction in evidence, and in terms bind- 
ing on the jury, whether or not the com- 
duct of the accused was to be qualified 
as criminal. was the fact that ‘we are 
dealing with the defence of the realm 
and with an Act to protect state secrets 
and the instruments of the state’s defence.’ 
And so it appears that because state 
security is involved the courts are pre- 
pared to . . . (make) the vital issues of 
fact depend on the unchallengeable state- 
ment of the government of the day in a 
prosecution initiated by a member of that 
same government... 


“|. it may well be that for purposes 
of who is to decide and act on these 
matters, such issues must be left to the 
government of the day, but it by no 
means follows that the government of the 
day may insist, in effect, that a jury con- 
vict those who act against that view. 
The criminal law has a distinct part to 
play in any organised community and 
this is the first time in modern legal 
history that the executive has been per- 
mitted to insist on a conviction by taking 
the vital questions out of the jury’s, or 
for that matter the judge’s, hands.” 


Workshop in Welwyn 


The first of the four Caravan Workshops 
ended on Friday, June 21 in Welwyn Gar- 
den City. The Workshop opened on April 
29 and looked into the problems of organisa- 
tion which face local CND groups and 
tried to find ways and means of extending 
and deepening the support available to 
the Campaign. 

During the eight weeks, opinion among 
local CND_ supporters was surveyed as 
well as public opinion. The results of a 
one per cent sample based upon the 
electoral register showed that 41.5 per cent 
of the electorate agreed with the CND. The 
local group in Welwyn Garden City has 
shown itself to be well organised and cap- 
able of still further expansion. 

A daily news sheet was written and dup- 
licated on the coach, which is a mobile 
office and exhibition centre, during the 
height of the government crisis and a sur- 


vey carried out to test reaction showed a 
very warm response. 

This week a local group of the Youth Cam- 
paign was started at a meeting attended 
by over eighty young people. Fifty-one 
signed on as wishing to be members and 
27 volunteered to be members of a work- 
ing group which is to arrange a programme 
of activities for the coming weeks. 

During the next week the coach is to be 
overhauled and made ready for the Somer- 
set Workshop which opens on Friday, June 
29. This will concern itself with starting 
groups in rural areas, and maintaining 
adequate liaison with other groups so that 
support for further development can be 
more readily available to the Campaign. 
The team will be living under canvas and 
the camp site is situated on a, farm some 
three quarters of a mile outside Shepton 
Mallet. 


The United Humanitarian and 
Anti-Vivisection League 


A meeting will be held at the Golborne Rehabilitation Centre, 92 Golborne Rd. 
(near Ladbroke Grove), W.10, on Saturday, 6 July at 2.30 p.m. 


Chairman: The Rev. Dr, Peake (Minister and President of the Centre, and 


President of the above League) 


Speaker: Mrs. Stella Lief (Doctor of Nature Cure) 
Subject: “‘ How to Live Free from Disease.” 


An American monthly journal of opinion and analysis on foreign affairs, defence 
policy, and related matters. Now in its fourth year of publication, the 
Newsletter is unique in America as an organ of protest and research. 


Now available to British subscribers for £2 3s surface mail or £4 13s airmail 
yearly, from Malcolm Caldwell, c/o 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Come and support better health measures devoid of medical animal atrocities. 
Tea and biscuits provided, Nearest Underground Station: Ladbroke Grove. 
Buses 52, 15 and 7 to Chester Rd. 


Hon. Secretary: Nina Worley (Friend), (Temporarily) 65 Southwood Lane, N.4. 


Now. booking dates to address meetings of various sorts - free of all charge for travelling, 
etc. 
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WHY DISOB 


A Matter of Life, edited by Clara Urquhart 
(Jonathan Cape, 21s). 


It’s a sobering thought: nearly everything 
that has been of real and lasting value to 
the disarmament movement in Britain has 
taken months of careful preparation. Al- 
though on our own admission we were living 
from day io day, the first Aldermaston 
march, the formation of the Committee of 
100, the publication of the Black Paper on 
the effects of nuclear war and of Official 
Secrets galore - all these were the products 
of the most careful thought and hard work 
by a small group of determined people who 
recognised their need. 

For at least the last two years another 
necessity has been obvious: a serious study 
of the relevance, right and duty of dis- 
obedience in the face of nuclear disaster, 
and an attempt to make such an analysis 
available in popular terms. The Committee 
of 100 would have been a far more power- 
ful instrument strengthened by more argu- 
ment of this character, which has been very 
little in evidence. Mrs Clara Urquhart’s 
book may have been conceived as an 
attempt to meet this need. “Is the indi- 


Eye 


vidual,” asks the publishers’ blurb, “ entitled 
to disobey the laws of his society in order 
to protest against the manufacture by that 


society of weapons which will almost 
inevitably lead to ultimate disaster?” It 
goes on to introduce this collection of 23 
essays as the contributors’ answer to this 
question. 


This is curious, because many of the writers 
do not mention disobedience at all. Al- 
though Mrs Urquhart does not tell the 
reader specifically what she invited contri- 
butors to discuss, some of the replies vindi- 
cate the publishers’ belief that the sympo- 
sium was intended to be about disobedience, 
Danilo Dolci mentions a request to discuss 
* ethical disobedience as a moral imperative 
in certain circumstances,” and Nehru makes 
a comparable reference. 
Robert Bolt provides a short essay which 
is admirable in its clarity and entirely to 
the point. He has adapted slightly a state- 
ment which he made during a television 
interview in September 1961 (and which 
was printed in full in Peace News at the 
time). His argument is masterly: 

“When we hear, for example, of Nazi 


laws authorising the murder of Jews, we 
do not say: ‘That was the law of the 
land, so it must have been right” We 
say: ‘That was the law of the land, but 
it was wicked; it was not only the right, 
but the duty of the ordinary, decent citi- 
zen to break it whenever he could.” Some 
who agree thus far object that Nazi states 
are totalitarian, whereas we live in a 
democracy. So long as we have the free 
vote, they argue, we have no right to 
break the democratically enacted law ... 
It is not impossible for a democratically 
elected government to enact wicked 
laws . . . Suppose yourself to be living 
under such a government. Suppose you 
found yourself by chance in a position 
to release a wagon-load of Tewish child- 
ren om their way to some English 
Auschwitz, say while the policeman’s back 
was turned. Would you really think it 
tight to refrain from that unlawful act 
and wait for the next election? ” 


And he goes on to add: 
“Once Auschwitz was in operation the 
time for resistance was past, because the 
penalty for resistance then was to go into 


Recent pamphlets 


Tke Coming Struggle for South Africa, by 
Sandor. (Fabian Society, 3s 6d). Concise 
but thorough account of how apartheid 
works in practice. The author believes the 
solution must be a revolutionary one and 
that a non-violent revolution “is now vir- 
tually impossible.” He advocates a deter- 
mined programme of economic and diplo- 
matic sanctions for Britain. 


The Truth about South Africa, by S. Abdul. 
(nternational Union of Socialist Youth and 
Movement for Colonial Freedom, Is). Pas- 
sionate, documented denunciation of apar- 
theid by the secretary of the Anti-Apar- 
theid Movement. Calls for economic and 
cultural sanctions against South Africa. 
Distributed by Anti-Apartheid Move- 
ment. 


Non-violent Action: How it Works, by 


George Lakey. (Pendle Hill Pamphlet, 
35c or 23 6d). Outline by an American 
Quaker of the various forms of non-violent 
action - coercion, conversion, and per- 
suasion. Based on a thesis by the author 
on the sociology of non-violent action. 


Civil Liberty 1963. (National Council for 
Civil Liberties, 1s 6d). An account of the 
work of the NCCL during the past 
year. 

Friends and Christian Unity. (The Society 
of Friends, ls). 


Wake up South Africa, by Rev Arthur 
Blaxall. (International Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, 7s 6d). Short duplicated pamphlet 
by the Chairman-Organiser of the FoR in 
South Africa, who now faces possible im- 
prisonment there. Opposes violent solutions, 
calls for “consultation and negotiation.” 


The money made on the pamphlet will go 
to the defence fund for the author. 


The Big Idol, by Richard Gregg. (Navajivan 
Press, obtainable from Housmans Book- 
shop, 2s). An attack on money. 

The Basis of Pacifist Conviction, by R. J. 
Billington. (Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
1s), Argues that Christianity implies 
pacifism, and answers various objections 
that have been raised to this view. 


A World Re-born. (Peacemakers, 6d), Out- 
lines an alternative to military defence, 
based on non-violent resistance and aid to 
poor countries. Suggests world law and 
arms control are inadequate solutions to 
the problem. 

Betty Hope’s Survive with Me, by R. G. G. 
Price. (Anthony Blond, 9s 6d). Cosy satire 
about nuclear war. 


Auschwitz yourself, your wife and child- 
ren too... It was earlier, when the Nazis 
were strong but not yet irresistible, when 
the evil was not yet actual but only 
incipient, it was then that the ordinary 
German citizen incurred his guilt, by 
placing his comfort, his everyday dignity 
and peace of mind before his plain 
duty to resist, And that is our case 
now...” 


Robert Bolt should be encouraged to 
develop his argument. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether many of the other contri- 
butors would care to be more specific. Sir 
Isaiah Berlin refers briefly to orders which 
go against a “basic concept of man”; 
Martin Buber to “ obedience to the supreme 
law”; and Nehru admits that “ sometimes 
it may become the duty of a person to dis- 
obey and take the consequences of such 
disobedience,” though the question of when 
such disobedience can be justified is ‘“‘ one 
ultimately for the individual to answer.” 
There are longer and valuable contributions 
from Erich Fromm and Bertrand Russell, 
but too many of the others are entirely 
devoted to theology, world authority or 
general appeals for peace which would 
cause no government embarrassment. 


This collection has the usual weaknesses 
of a symposium: the repetition is tedious, 
the standard of the contributions uneven. 
Biographical notes about the writers are too 
short and the information they give is of 
little value - a few dates of degrees and 
awards tell one little about a man’s life 
work. The contributors appear to have 
been invited for the familiarity of their 
names to the public rather than the quality 
of what they might have to say. Indeed, it 
is doubtful whether a major publisher 
would have brought out such a book with- 
out being able to display such names as 
Ben-Gurion, Albert Schweitzer and Kenneth 
Kaunda on the cover. Several of the essays 
are so short as to insult one’s intelligence. 
The need, however, for a symposium or 
study on disobedience is still great. The 
difficulty is that a bad one makes its appear- 
ance fess likely and is in itself a disservice 
to the movement. 


GERMS from page 8 


And the ex-commander of our Chemical 
Corps Research and Development Branch, 
General Rothschild, remarked that: 


“* America’s chemical and biological wea- 
pons are quite as potent as its nuclear 
weapons, and, if war comes, they could 
prove to be both more effective and 
more humane.” 


Chemical-biological weapons are relatively 
easy to produce, compared to nuclear 
systems which demand sophisticated  sci- 
entific aptitude, an advanced industrial base, 
and heavy financial resources. They can be 
manufactured in small university or hospital 
laboratories, in breweries or small plants 
making insecticides, or at agricultural test- 
ing stations, By present techniques they 
can be dispersed and carried by aircraft, 
missiles, floating mines, artillary shells, small 
ships, animals and insects, or by a saboteur. 
CB experts agree that today most states 
could easily produce or procure the means 
to conduct CB warfare. That CB agents are 
inexpensive compared to other weapon 
systems will especially encourage their 
greater production and proliferation. Doubt- 
less other nations unable or unwilling to 


Ready next week 
Full factual report on 


The Greek Prisoners 


by Christopher Lake 
Foreword by Tom Driberg, M.-P. 
A Peace News pamphlet 
1s (postage 3d) 11s doz post free 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


invest in nuclear weapons are working on 
them today. 


Control - 


Some analysts have intimated that CB wea- 
pons are practically impossible to inspect, 
and though that appraisal of the situation 
is extreme, it seems true that detecting the 
secret production of CB agents will pose 
greater difficulties than the inspection of 
nuclear weapons and their delivery systems. 
But certain conditions related to preparation 
for CB warfare provide the basis for hope 
that with sufficient understanding of the 
problem it would be possible to include 
them in disarmament agreements. 


For example, though peacetime research of 
insecticides might be easily transformed 
into the production of lethal nerve gases, 
and medical teams isolating virulent micro- 
organisms for vaccine might produce deadly 
biological agents instead, field trials con- 
ducted on a large scale would be pre- 
requisite to their being used in actual com- 
bat. Research and development of CB 
agents can be clothed in secrecy or em- 
ployed behind the mask of civilian research 
but the production of these weapons on a 
large scale, and the field trials that are 
necessary to test them out in simulated 
environments, would seem to make them 
amenable to control and inspection. In- 
telligence resources also could help detect 
any massive effort aimed at initiating CB 
war. 


Biological agents, when stored in bulk, often 
tend to change their characteristics; stored 
chemical agents are less affected. At present, 
this relative unpredictability means that an 


aggressor would have to field test before 
he could undertake a strategic strike. 

Then, before a nation could use these wea- 
pons on a massive scale, it would first have 
to prepare for self-defence against a similar 
attack. A nation-wide vaccination pro- 
gramme combined with the stockpiling of 
various drugs and antibiotics geared to de- 
fend against biological warfare would seem 
to be prerequisite to using biological agents 
against an enemy. Here we are referring to 
wartime conditions, and not exercises carried 
out on the training grounds where tests can 
be made on a relatively smal! scale. In the 
case of chemical weapons, certain prepara- 
tions would also seem imperative: chemical 
decontaminating agents, gas masks, and pro- 
tective apparel for frontline troops and 
civilian populations to defend against the 
enemy striking back. 

The principal safeguard to insure against 
the dissemination of chemical-biological 
weapons will probably be found in an effec- 
tive and continuous system of disclosure 
and verification of all armed forces and 
armaments, Along with this, agreed 
measures would need to be established for 
the progressive curtailment of production, 
the dismantling of plants and destruction 
of stockpiles of CB weapons and related 
appliances. Of course this is easier said 
than done. We have not reached even a 
test-ban treaty with the Soviets, much less 
a viable arms control or disarmament treaty 
emphasising nuclear weapon systems. And 
with these we have the benefit of consider- 
able thought on inspection and other forms 
of control. 

ACDA work in this field thus far has been 
inhibited by lack of really good ideas about 


the political-military implications of CB war- 
fare. (For example, if a nation is overtly 
victimised by CB war, under what con- 
ditions is it likely that the nation will 
escalate and respond with nuclear weapons? 
Or if a nation is suffering from slow 
economic death brought about by biological 
attack, how does that nation - or the UN - 
decide the nature of its counter-attack when 
it is not certain who is responsible for 
attacking it?) Since the public finds any 
mention of CB warfare repugnant, the mili- 
tary has remained silent on this score while 
other branches of the government have yet 
to accept this issue as being crucial to dis- 
armament and the maintenance of a peace- 
ful world. The result is a dearth of literature 
dealing with CB agents in relation to arms 
control and disarmament. The implications 
of CB warfare have remained the monopoly 
of a small group of military strategists who 
assert that CB weapons can never become 
part of an arms control or disarmament 
treaty because they cannot be inspected. It 
would be disastrous to wait until CB wea- 
pons become an urgent issue in disarmament 
negotiations before we take on that element 
in the country which is determined to kill 
an arms control or disarmament agreement 
under any circumstances. 


| renounce war and 1 will never 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Keeler for Queen? 


I joined the Peace Pledge Union in response 
to Dick Sheppard’s original appeal, bought 
a copy of the first issue of Peace News, 
have bought every issue since and, in the 
past, contributed various articles and letters, 
I am quite certain that Peace News now is 
better than ever. 


‘The readers who object, in last week’s issue, 
to the “ Keeler for Queen? ” page do so for 
sentimental reasons. They are “shocked,” 
“saddened,” or their “taste” is offended, 
but none disputes your final paragraph, 
which is the crux of the matter. They 
remind me of the two privates in Sassoon’s 
poem who thought the general a jolly good 
chap, but he “did for them both by his 
plan of attack.” 


It is surely obvious that however much we 
deplore Miss Keeler's conduct, it will not 
bring the world to an end. The institutions, 
of which, in this country, the Queen is the 
acknowledged head, may well do so in the 
near future. 


“Morality” is being examined by many 
people, from the Bishop of Woolwich to 
the teenager. Your comments will be wel- 
comed by many of the younger generation 
who regard their elders’ condemnation of 
one aspect of “immorality,” with their 
condonation of, or indifference to, another, 
as hypocrisy. 

H. K. Holt, 

Flat 2, 58 High Street, 

Tenterden, Kent. 


I have just read with amazement the 
selection of letters concerning your editorial 
of June 14, I hope that the majority of 
these letters were sent by the staff of Private 
Eye. If this is not so, and if supporters of 
the peace movement seriously doubt that 
the Queen is anything other than the mouth- 
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piece of the Tory party, my faith in the 
political literacy of what I thought were 
the most intelligent section in this country 


has suffered a severe blow. Your editorial 
was undoubtedly right both in tone and 
content. 

I find this doctrine of the Queen's im- 
munity from criticism most disturbing, as 
I do the suggestion that a high priced 
trollop is more harmful and immoral 
than the advocacy of militarism by the 
nominal head of this state. The Queen, by 
condoning the expensive sham of the Tory 
deterrent, is providing the prestige top 
dressing for naked aggression. 


Keeler has only wrecked a moribund 
government: the @ueen is the willing par- 
ticipator in a programme of mass destmic- 
tion. 

Michael Gorman, 

56 St. Johns Road, 

Wembley, Middx. 


May we congratulate you on the follow- 
ing two matters in your issue of June 14: 

1. The article by Ronald Harvey, ‘A small 
step towards utopia.” 


2. Your fearless front page article, “ Keeler 
for Queen?” with which we entirely 
agree. 

Wishing you continued success. 

Ernest Bader, Chairman, 

Scott Bader Commonwealth, 

Wollaston, Northants. 


Peace Pledge Union 


The question of the contents of the front 
page of the issue of Peace News dated June 
14, headed “ Keeler for Queen,” came up 
at a recent meeting of the Peace Pledge 
Union National Council. Several com- 
plaints, with which members- of National 
Couns* agreed, have been received at PPU 
Headquarters, and it appears that many 
readers of Peace News and others are not 
yet aware that there is no longer any official 
connection between Peace News and the 
Peace Pledge Union. 


I write, therefore, on behalf of National 
Council to make clear that since the decision 
of the Annual General Meeting of the Peace 
Pledge Union in 1961 that “ Peace News 
should no longer be tied to the Peace 
Pledge Union, which has its own particular 
basis of membership and policy, but be- 
come an independent pacifist journal of 
pacifist opinion, able to explore and report 
on all the newer trends of policy and 
action,” National Council has had no con- 
trol over the Editor and Directors of Peace 
News and no responsibility for its contents. 
Stuart Morris, 

General Secretary, 

6 Endsleigh Street, 

London W.C.1. 


China and India 


John Linton does not attempt to refute any 
of the statements in my letter (May 24) 
which leaves him unconvinced. In his letter 
Gune 14) “the disputed border area” in 
one sentence becomes “large areas of 
Indian territory” in the next. In trying 
to justify Indian policy he ignores the mass 
of evidence (which includes statements by 
Mr Nehru himself in parliament and 
General Maxwell Taylor’s testimony before 
a US Congressional Committee - Peace 


News, June 7) that Indian forces were 
“edging forward in the disputed 
area.” 


To accuse the Chinese of doing “ everything 
they could to conceal their intentions” is 
ludicrous in the light of the record since 
1950. This includes: (a) the unilateral 
changing on Indian official maps of borders 
previously marked as “ undefined ” or “ un- 
demarcated,” (b) repeated Chinese requests, 
consistently refused by Mr Nehru, for 
negotiations on the whole border issue, and 
(c) repeated Chinese warnings against Indian 
military actions. 

John Linton quotes Nehru’s statement 
“that India had no quarrel with the Chinese 
people..... and that Indians must not 
succumb to feelings of fear and hatred”; 
the sad fact is that they Aave, and that 
Chinese in India have suffered very severely, 
largely owing to measures taken against 
them by the Indian government. He “ can’t 
imagine the present rulers of China bother- 
ing to talk like this to their own people.” 
The fact is that Chairman Liu Shao-chi, 
Premier Chou En-lai, Foreign Minister Chen 
Yi, and other Chinese leaders have 


tepeatedly affirmed China’s friendship for 
the Indian people. Not only has there been 
no “hate India” campaign in China, but 
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ali Indian soldiers captured during last 
autumn’s fighting have been released (after 
treatment in captivity which has embarrassed 
the Indian authorities by its kindness). 


The Chinese government does not claim to 
be “actuated by Christian or Buddhist 
ideals” or to be “moral by the standards 
of Western civilisation ’” (one wonders which 
standards John Linton has in mind). Govern- 
ments are judged not by their ideals but by 
their deeds. China’s policy towards India, 
like many of her policies, both internal 
and external, has been generally misrepre- 
sented in the West, but the truth will out 
in the end, 


On Indian policy towards China, an article 
in the Indian Express of June 5 is illuminat- 
ing: “What is of supreme importance at 
this moment is superlative and high pres- 
sure public relations .. . . to create a new 
image of an India earnest in its resolve to 
fight the Chinese Communists not only on 
India’s border but elsewhere in Asia, as 
the cause as well as the front is common. 
Americans need to be convinced that both 
politically and militarily India can be relied 
upon to carry out that task on which the 
West has staked so much.” 


It remains to be seen how far “ high pres- 
sure public relations” will prevail over 
realities, 

Derek Bryan, 

85 Holden Road, 

London N.1I2. 


Tests 


President Kennedy has done well by an- 
nouncing that America will stop all nuclear 
test explosions in the atmosphere so long 
as other states stop theirs. 


This is the most hopeful way to secure 
later, wider, agreement. And don’t Iet us 
mistake it: this is unilateral action. For 
the last five years unilateralists have pointed 
out that the conventional form of disarma- 
ment negotiation was failing; that mutual 
suspicion was now so great that only by 
one nation giving the lead could the vicious 
circle be cut; that unilateral action - even if 
only on a limited scale - was the best 
approach to multilateral agreement. 

It is to be hoped that Britain and Russia 
will now respond. For example, the UK 
government should declare it will stop all 
types of nuclear tests and will welcome in- 
spectors. This, in turn, could lead to further 
measures by other governments - and so 


on. - 
Frank Allaun, MP, 
House of Commons, 
London S.W.1. 


Non-violent defence 


I had hoped that the British peace move- 
ment had a little more insight than its 
American counterpart, but I’ve been sadly 
disillusioned by the recent quibble over 
non-violent national defence. For all the 
incredible bravery, daring, and self-sacrifice 
you people manifest in demonstrations, you 
lack the courage to face three simple 
facts: 

1, If an external enemy is sufficiently pro- 
voked by your power elite to drop enough 
nuclear bombs on the area in which ‘you 
reside, you will die. No matter how many 
bombs your masters own, you die. There’s 
no defence, there's no counter-threat, there’s 
no gain in retaliation, there’s no hope, 
there’s nothing - you just die. Happy mush- 
room. clouds! 


2. Even if nuclear arms guaranteed peace 
with 100 per cent certainty, they cause mur- 
der, stillbirths, cancer, leukaemia, etc, Con- 
sequently should anyone argue, “ But it’s 
the only way we can protect our country, 
our society, our way of life, our very lives,” 
then he should be told exactly where and 
how he should dispose of all these desir- 
ables with no ambiguity. 

3. Assume all nuclear arms were thrown 
into the nearest ocean and there was an 
invasion , . . So what? Do the inmates of 
Holloway fear an invasion by the guards 
of Dartmoor? Do condemned prisoners 
fast and picket so they can be guillotined 
rather than hanged? Exactly what is it that 
you feel you have to protect? Da you 
people think that you actually own - e.g. 
have free access to - as much as one square 
inch of that crumby little island? Do you 
have free access to the land, mines, timber, 
food, products, commodities, or even jobs 
in the slave mart? Do you even have the 
tight to commit suicide as free individuals - 
or can you only protest (within prescribed 
limits) at the government's right to do it for 
you collectively? Do you feel compelled to 
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invent a non-violent method of defending 
the status quo, inequality, the establishment, 
redundancy, starvation, taxation, exploita- 
tion, private property, conscription, wage 
slavery, police brutality, oppression? Are 
you afraid the Russians might come in and 
take all these back to Moscow? Are you 
afraid a Slavic harness won’t fit as com- 
fortably as an Anglo-Saxon yoke? 

The First International always insisted that 
the enemy is in your own country. After 
100 years it’s time the message got through. 
A successful invasion is simply an exchange 
of masters. Whether you go upwards, down- 
wards, or sideways is irrelevant. Whichever 
set of masters wins, you lose, so don’t waste 
your nonviolence on such a pointless issue. 
I really admire you for loving your enemies, 
but for Christ’s sake, figure out who they 
are. 

H. W. Morton, 

P.O. Box 261, 

Cooper Station, 

New York 3, N.Y. U.S.A. 


Votes for youth 


The Votes for Youth Campaign is fighting 
to get the voting age lowered to 18. This 
is something all supporters of CND and 
other peace organisations, particularly youth 
sections, should fight for. 

I therefore ask anyone who is interested 
to contact me, and I will supply them with 
copies of our petition. 

John M. Horsfield, 

Secretary, Votes for Youth Campaign, 

7 Spring Gardens, 

Wallington, Surrey. 


Thanks 

Hazel Slatter and I would like to thank all 
those friends who so kindly sent us flowers 
and postcards during our stay at Hollo- 
way - it was warmly appreciated and made 
all the difference in otherwise somewhat 
drab surroundings! 

Also, on behalf of Pauline Beckett and the 
twelve of us remanded in custody before 
the court hearings, another warm thank- 
you for fruit, flowers, cigarettes, etc, that 
came in abundance. 

Marion Prince, 

43a Grove Road, 

Eastbourne, Sussex. 
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Swaziland protest by Scots labour 


Strong protests by Scottish trade unionists 
over the use of the Gordon Highlanders last 
week as strike breakers in Swaziland are 
likely to snowball into a solid left-wing 
campaign against the repression of African 
workers. 


The Scottish Trades Union Congress, which 
has an affiliated membership of 800,000, will 
next month consider taking action on a 
resolution from Aberdeen Trades Council 


condemning the use of “strong-arm” 
tactics by British military forces against 
striking Africans in the Swaziland protec- 
torate. James Milne, Secretary of Aberdeen 
Trades Council, and Councillor Robert 
Hughes have urged Scottish trade unionists 
to launch vigorous protests to the govern- 
ment over the arrest of 400 workers in the 
colony’s Big Bend sugar estate. 


Two companies of Gordon Highlanders 


War resisters to meet 


The 11th Triennial Conference of the War 
Resisters’ International will take place at 
Stavanger in Norway from July 26 to 31. 
The main emphasis will be on discussions 
which are hoped to lead to the formulation 
of an action programme for the next three 
years. Speakers will include Danilo Dolci 
from Sicily, Pierre Martin from France, 
now doing community development work 
in Senegal, Bayard Rustin from the USA, 
Lanza del Vasto, founder of the Com- 


News in brief 


Work on the Iato Dam in Sicily is now 
progressing, according to a report in last 
Tuesday’s Guardian, Sixty men are work- 
ing on the site, and work should be com- 
pleted in about four years. The building of 
the Iato Dam has been one of the focal 
points in Danilo Dolci’s campaign of non- 
violent social change in Sicily. 


One out of every 236 peopie in South Africa 
is in jail according to official figures quoted 
in the New York Times on June 21. The 
number of prisoners being held on political 
charges is 67,636. Most are Africans. 

A total of 10,760 are said to be awaiting 
trial on charges ranging from stealing a loaf 
of bread to sabotage, subversion and seek- 
ing to bring about “ political, industrial, 
social or economic change in the Republic.” 


Several thousand Indians are being moved 
from their homes in South Africa under the 
Group Areas Act. Some have received 
orders to vacate homes they have occupied 
for as long as 40 years. - Natal Mercury. 


In a cable to London, American non-violent 
actionists urged demonstrators in Europe to 
call on President Kennedy to go home, 
where he is urgently needed to deal with 
the civil rights issues in the Deep South. 


The wife of South Africa’s Foreign Minister 
Mr. Louw has refused to buy Norwegian 
sardines because Norway has been calling 
for a trade boycott of South Africa. - Natal 
Mercury, June 15. 


The first issue has appeared of the Irish 
CND’s new monthly paper, The Banner. 


There will be a demonstration against apar- 
theid at London Airport on July 3 when 
the Oxford-Cambridge Rugby team leaves 
for South Africa. Details from Charles 
Cameron, Christ Church, Oxford. 

For the fifth time the case against the Rev. 
Arthur Blaxall has been postponed, Mr. 
Blaxall, who is 72, is facing a charge under 
the so-called Suppression of Communism 
Act. He was remanded until July 15 and a 
bail of £250 was allowed on condition that 
he reports to the police every three days. 


South-East Region Christian CND is arrang- 
ing a pilgrimage to Guildford Cathedral on 
Saturday, June 29. The procession will 
converge on the cathedral for silent vigil at 
4.30. Assemble at 2.30 at: Shalford Green: 
Stoke Park, London Road; Hog’s Back 
Lay-by; and Liddington Hall, Aldershot 
Road, Further details from Winifred 
Marsh, Guildford 61977, 


Situation vacant 


International Voluntary Service (British 
branch of Service Civil International) urgently 
needs key assistant in national headquarters. 
Responsibilities: handling general enquiries 
by post, telephone and visitors, small tele- 
phone switchboard, records, some typing. 
Qualities: energy, initiative, intelligence, re- 
liability, accuracy. Renumeration: very mod- 
est (approx, £8 10s. per week). Advantages: 
young, friendly, dynamic atmosphere in 
rapidly expanding international! service organ- 
isation. Applications, in writing, to General 
wae IVS, 72 Oakley Square, London, 


Pubtichest Peace Nows Led... 3 Caledonian Road, 
Loadoa, WL. and ia Geest Britain by Good 
win Bras Lit, Poat®ill Read. London, N.4. 


munauté de l’Arche, and Harold Bing, 
WRI chairman, Observers will be attend- 
ing from the Czech, East German, Hun- 
garian and Polish Peace Councils. 


A WRI study conference on “ Nonviolence 
and socio-economic change” will be held 
at Chateau de Charbonniéres, near Chartres 
from August 24 to 31, Speakers will in- 
clude Theodor Ebert, Gene Sharp, Jean 
Lasseur and Pierre Martin. Information 
for both conferences may be had from 
WRI, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middlesex. 
The international conference of the Inter- 
national Fellowship of Reconciliation will 
take place at Woudschoten, Zeist, near 
Utrecht, from July 29 to August 4. The 
theme will be “ Freedom in Community.” 


were recently brought into the area to break 
up picket lines and take into custody 
“trouble makers” and “disruptive ele- 
ments.” The officer in charge of the troops 
boasted that work would soon be resumed 
under the protection of military forces, 


The workers are understood to be asking 
for an increase in their daily wages. 

Although the popular dailies and the right- 
wing press have reported the facts concern- 
ing the strike, there has been little comment 
about the use of troops to break the organ- 
ised protests of the African workers. Many 
trade unionists and socialists in Scotland 
are obviously shocked that the famous 
Gordon Highlanders should be used in such 
an ungallant way against the legitimate 


desires of the Swaziland workers for a 
better standard of life. 


Many trade union officials here regard the 
action of the War Office as a blatant ex- 
ample of the old kind of imperialism prac- 
tised on the coloured populations in the 
heyday of the British Empire. 


It will be uncharacteristic if the Scottish 
TUC does not lodge strong protests to the 
War Office and other authorities over the 
repression in Swaziland. The organisation 
recently vigorously condemned the persecu- 
tion of Spanish strikers by General Franco, 
and there is obviously a strong repugnance 
here that Scots troops should be deployed 
against coloured workers abroad. 


Fallout shelters 


Barbara Smoker writes: According to an 
article in the May issue of Prorection Civile 
Internationale (published by the  Inter- 
national Civil Defence Organisation, 
Geneva), some of the most expensive family 
shelters may afford less protection against 
radioactive dust, in certain weather condi- 
tions, than an ordinary room that has been 
made draught-proof with blankets and 
brown paper. It seems that a fact known 
to every housewife - that on hot, dry, windy 


Special Branch at RAF camp 


On May 31 Peace News published a letter 
from a Senior Aircraftsman at RAF, Little 
Rissington, declaring his support for CND 
and reporting the punishments he bad under- 
gone for propagating his views. He has 
now sent a further letter : 


DEAR SIR, 
Thank you for publishing my letter. Action 
was prompt. A number of Special Branch 


Arms man 
resigns 


In Peace News on May 31 there appeared 
a letter from Vivian Broughton, in which 
he stated his intention to resign on grounds 
of conscience from his work at the Royal 
Armament Research and Development 
Establishment, Fort Halstead, and at Wool- 
wich Arsenal. His resignation has been 
accepted and he is leaving his work on 
June 28. 


Jim Bennett, who worked in the same 
factory as Vivian Broughton, has also 
offered his resignation for the same reasons, 
but the date for his leaving has not yet 
been fixed. 


SA student held 


without trial 


Over 200 students at Natal University held 
a protest meeting recently to protest against 
the detention of a fellow student, Mr. 
George Mbele, under the new Act in South 
Africa which permits detention without 
trial. 


A motion noting that Mr. Mbele’s acad- 
emic future was being prejudiced by the 
withdrawal of all his books, notes and 
other reading matter, and that no reason for 
his detention had been given, was carried 
overwhelmingly by the meeting. 


The motion condemned the legislation 
which made this action possible and pro- 
tested in the strongest terms against police 
interference in the university. It also re- 
quested the Students’ Representative Council 
to renew its efforts to have books and notes 
made available to Mr. Mbele. 


Hot line 


On June 20 representatives of the United 
States and the Soviet Union signed a “hot 
line” agreement to establish direct  tele- 
printer communications between the White 
House and the Kremlin, This is only the 
second concrete agreement in the last seven- 
teen years of disarmament talks: a treaty 
banning nuclear explosions in the Antarctic 
was worked out in 1959 and ratified two 
years later, 


investigators descended on camp and carried 
out searches of clothing and lockers. From 
me they took 282 assorted pamphlets, in- 
numerable copies of Peace News, and a 
quantity of private letters relating to the 
CND. 


They have not yet charged me with the 
offence of writing to you, but last Friday 
three of us (who occupy the same rcom) 
each received 14 days for having “ untidy 
and dirty bed spaces.” As I mentioned in 
my earlier letter, it is not so long since I 
finished a similar period for a_ similar 
charge. The whole attitude they display is 
very childish. 


SAC Lindsay, M., Station Workshops, RAF 
Little Rissington, Cheltenham, Gloucs, 


Emergency law: 
1000 protest 


A thousand people took part in a demon- 
stration in Bonn on June 22 in protest 
against the Emergency Law. One banner 
read “1933, Enabling Law: 1963, Emer- 
gency Law.” The demonstration was called 
by sections of the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national. There was no interference on the 
part of the police, though the organisers of 
the demonstration had been harrassed 
beforehand. 


Under the Emergency Law the government 
could, after an emergency had _ been 
declared, cancel elections and suspend all 
civil liberties. It also provides for con- 
scription of all males between the ages of 
18 and 65 and all females from 18 to 55 
for “ emergency service.” 


Playwrights against 
apartheid 


Nearly fifty playwrights have signed a 
“ public declaration ” announcing that they 
have instructed their agents to include a 
clause in all their contracts automatically 
refusing performing rights in any theatre 
where discrimination is made among audi- 
ences on the grounds of colour. This 
declaration has been made principally as a 
protest against the apartheid practices of 
the South African Government. The signa- 
tories include Samuel Beckett, John Arden, 
Robert Bolt, Arthur Miller, John Osborne, 
and Arnold Wesker. 


Sorbonne rally 


Over a thousand people collected in the 
Place de !a Sorbonne on June 15 to accom- 
pany Claude Bresson, a Paris student, whe 
was going to give himself for arrest by the 
police as a conscientious objector. Follow- 
ing the meeting, the demonstrators walked 
in silence to the police station. 


‘not dustproof’ 


days dust will get into the house through 
cracks, crevices and ventilators - has 
been overlooked by the fallout experts and 
designers of approved shelters. The author 
and the publishers of the article are pre- 
sumably all for “the deterrent” and “ de- 
fence ”, and obviously have no desire to be 
unnecessarily alarmist, yet this is what the 
article has to say: 
“Tt would seem that some governments 
have relied on some experts who have 
had no experience of dust entering houses 
on hot dry windy’ days. They have 
designed shelters to give protection from 
fallout ‘hosts’ which settle outside the 
shelter, but no protection against the 
dust entering the shelter and settling on 
the occupants’ skin, clothes, bedding, 
crockery, cutlery, etc. The washing water 
supply would be limited. Radioactive 
hosts inside the shelter are more potent 
than those outside it.”” 


Integrated golf 
for Birmingham 


Three of the four municipal golf courses 
in Birmingham, Alabama, which have been 
closed for seventeen months to circumvent 
a federal court desegregation order, are to 
be reopened on June 29 on an integrated 
basis. 

This will be the first step towards desegrega- 
tion of public facilities in the city since the 
agreement on desegregation reached on 
May 10 between Negro leaders and an un- 
official group of whites. Of the three 
courses to be reopened two were previously 
all-white and one all-Negro. The fourth 
course is expected to be reopened later. 
In Raleigh, North Carolina, restaurants, 
motels, theatres and other businesses are 
abandoning racial segregation. In Atlanta, 
Georgia, fourteen hotels and motels are 
taking certain measures towards desegrega- 
tion. - New York Times, 


iraqi ministers 
resign 


Four Iraqi cabinet ministers have resigned 
in protest against the resumption of hos- 
tilities against the Kurds in northern Iraq, 
according to reports quoted in the New 
York Times. The resignations were also in 
protest againsst the arrest of four Kurdish 
representatives with whom the four min- 
isters had been negotiating. Those who re- 
signed were the two Kurdish members of 
the government - Major General Fuad Arif, 
Minister of State for Kurdish Affairs, and 
Ali Baba el-Sheikh Mahmoud, Minister of 
Agriculaure - and two independents, Maji 
Taleb, Minister of Industry, and Brigadier 
General Mahmoud Khattab, Minister for 
Municipalities. 


St. Christopher School! 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now belng 
corsidered for next year 


